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NEWS OF 


HAT may be the last prolonged battle for Tunisia began 
W when the Eighth Army launched its attack on Monday and 
gained its first objectives, breaching the enemy lines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Enfidaville. That is all that is known as this is written, 
except that the fighting is continuing and that it is particularly fierce 
and bloody. That was to be expected. General Eisenhower was 
well advised to give warning that the remaining stage of the cam- 
paign would be slow and costly. The enemy holds immensely 
strong positions all along the front, and his policy is obviously to 
protract resistance as long as possible. But Allied air-strength looks 
like proving the decisive factor, and more rapidly than had perhaps 
been counted on. The destruction of 70 of the great troop-carrying 
Ju. 52’s at the week-end is a heavy blow struck at Rommel’s trans- 
port, and if more such machines expose themselves to Allied attack 
they will no doubt go the same way. Moreover, with the Luftwaffe 
apparently powerless in this theatre the concentration of bombing 
on the Tunis-Bizerta area will be almost intolerable. The Allies 
have been working to a time-table. The dates embodied in it are 
of course secret, but the sands left in the glass, there is reason to 
believe, are few. Time-tables are often upset. Hitler’s constantly 
have been. Montgomery’s, on the other hand, as a rule have not. 


Poles and Russians 


It would be profitless to ignore indefinitely the unfortunate strain 
in relations between the Soviet Union and Poland. The principal 
causes of friction are three—differences of opinion regarding 
Poland’s eastern frontier after the war; Polish anger (expressed 
very temperately in a resolution passed by the Polish National 
Council) at the execution by the Sovft authorities of two Polish 
Socialists ; and, finally, the strange and sombre controversy that 
has just arisen over the claim by the Germans to have discovered 
at Smolensk the common grave of some thousands of Polish officers 
alleged to have been captured by the Russians in 1939 and executed 
by them a year or two later. This last charge looks like 
a peculiarly crude invention of the German propaganda- 
machine, for it raises the question how it comes about that the 
discovery has only been made now, though the Germans have been 
in possession of Smolensk for over eighteen months, and how the 
victims, having been buried for two years, are still identifiable, even 
apart from the papers which the Russians are said, very surpris- 
ingly, to have buried with them. But the Poles do not dismiss the 
story completely—the officers have, in fact, disappeared, and need 
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to be accounted for—and the Russians are angry that the Poles give 
it any credence at all. Pravda, in particular, is using about a 
nation fighting in the same cause as Russia language much more 
calculated to foment than to dispel animosity. All this is greatly to 
be regretted. There is nothing Hitler is looking for more eagerly 
than’ the first sign of disunity between Allied States. Whether the 
International Red Cross, which the Poles have asked to investigate 
the Smolensk allegations, could obtain any trustworthy information 
in an area which has long been under German occupation, may 
well be doubted. There is more to be said, on the whole, for 
leaving the dead to their sleep. No amount of investigation will 
restore them to life. 


South Africa and India 


The dispute over the acquisition by Indians of property in South 
Africa comes at a particularly unhappy moment. Its rights and 
wrongs are hard to disentangle, the more so since there is no doubt 
some right and some wrong on either side. The essence of the 
matter is the fixed resolve of South Africa to maintain white pre- 
dominance in relation not only to the African native, but to the 
Indian immigrant. Many Indians have acquired considerable 
wealth, and in Natal, where the “white South Africa” feeling 
is strongest, they have been acquiring property on a considerable 
scale. The Union Government, compelled by local representations 
to act, has, after hearing the report of a Commission appointed to 
investigate the facts, introduced and passed a Bill imposing a three- 
year “standstill” on purchases by Indians, and setting up a judicial 
Commission, on which some Indians will sit, to report on the 
whole question of the housing, educational and other facilities 
available for Indians in Natal. It is significant that Mr. Jan 
Hofmeyr, Minister of Finance, offered his resignation from the 
Cabinet on account of his disapproval of certain of the Bill’s 
provisions regarding the Transvaal. He remains, however, owing 
to General Smuts’ insistence on unity at this crisis. The action 
of the Union Government has evoked bitter comment in India, 
and will evoke more. Its effect can only be to harden opinion 
against any thought of acquiescence in Dominion status when 
Indians are thus discriminated against by a British Dominion, for 
if Dominion status does not argue equality, and something of a 
family relationship, it has little attraction. It is worth remembering 
that it was his championship of the rights of Indians in South 
Africa that first gave Mr. Gandhi prominence fifty years ago. 
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After the Coalition 
The Labour members of the Government sce just as clearly as 
Conservative members the great advantage of unity under a 
National Government for the prosecution of the war, and no doubt 
their day-to-day experience in actual administration makes them 
less restive than the rank-and-file of Labour members about the 
restraints which coalition imposes. Some of them appear to look 
forward without misgiving to a continuation of National government 
after the wey, when something in the nature of Mr. Churchill’s 
Four-Year Plan might be carried out by consent. Mr. Morrison’s 
programme of action is one which is by no means incapable of 
* being adjusted to that of the Prime Minister. But the question is 
not so simple that it can be resolved into one between Mr. Churchill 
and a few of his principal Conservative colleagues on the one hand, 
and Mr. Morrison, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Bevin and one or two other 
Labour Ministers on the other hand. The question is, supposing 
unity continues, what kind of backing will there be in the House 
of Commons and the constituencies? In his speech at Bristol last 
Sunday, Sir Stafford Cripps dwelt on the fact that the present 
House of Commons has a large Conservative majority, and will 
doubtless continue to have such a majority till the end of the war. 
The situation presents little difficulty so long as the main business 
is war, but will it prove equally satisfactory to Left Wing politicians 
like Sir Stafford Cripps (who reminds us that he belongs to no 
party) when reconstruction is the main business? The problem 
as he sees it is how to pass “fxgm this National Government,” the 
emphasis apparently being on the “this,” to a progressive active 
Government free from the inhibitions of a “timid and doubting 
coalition.” Evidently Sir Stafford wants a National Government 
capable of carrying through a policy of social reconstruction, and 
equally evidently he does not think that the present array of forces 
in the House of Commons is progressive enough to support it. 
But just when his solution of this problem seemed impending, 
Sir Stafford, having posed the problem, left it in the air. 


The Refugees Conference 

The Anglo-American Conference which opened at Bermuda 
last Monday was arranged to explore the possibilities of joint action 
to meet the urgent need of refugees from German tyranny. Already 
this country has 150,000 of them who sought asylum here during 
or shortly before the war. The United States has received a some- 
what larger number. But the question has become more 
acute since the intensification of German oppression, and the threat 
of extermination, limited only by the degree in which use can be 
made of Jewish slave labour. Nothing, clearly, can be done 
for victims who are still in the grasp of the enemy. Even 
for those who escape it is no easy matter to find the required 
shipping, though this must be done; and it is still more difficult 
to find them a home, though this, too, must be contrived. Both 
Dr. Harold Dodds, speaking for the United States and Mr. R. K. 
Law, for Great Britain, insisted that the problem is too great even 
for Britain and America together, and that other governments must 
co-operate if a solution is to be found. For this purpose the maps 
of the world will have to be searched, and the help, perhaps, of many 
countries solicited. The opening speeches of the delegates empha- 
sise chiefly the difficulties of the situation. But they were not sent 
to Bermuda merely to stress difficulties. 


Electoral Truce Problems 


It is not in the least surprising that the Labour Party should 
be uneasy about the proposed continuation of National government 
after the war, since it sees the obvious danger that it may be left 
under-represented in the next House of Commons, with its own 
distinctive ideas either relegated to cold storage or watered down 
to suit a Conservative majority. The electoral truce will be a 
burning topic of discussion at the coming Labour Party Conference, 
to which a resolution from Birmingham will be submitted denounc- 
ing any form of “ coupon” election and the continuation of coalition 
government after the war, affirming also that the Labour Party 
should fight the next election as an independent party. Even those 
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Labour men who fully admit the advantages of unity and National 
government in the first years of reconstruction see that Labour 
would be unfairly handicapped if it could not fight to strengthen jts 
position ih the House. On the other hand, if the full Birmingham 
resolution were adopted, the Socialist Labour Party would find 
itself attacking not merely the Conservative Party as such, but in 
fact the Government of Mr. Churchill. At the end of the war to 
attack, or even appear to attack, Mr. Churchill might be disastrous 
tactics. It seems desirable on the whole that at the next election 
the parties locally should function freely. Such freedom jn 
the constituencies need not be inconsistent with preservation of unity 
in government. We are reminded by Mr. G. W. Rickards in a letter 
to The Times that the Labour Prime Minister of Sweden has been 
in office at the head of a coalition Government since 1936, and that 
the General Election of 1940, in which the different parties nominated 
their candidates, was not incompatible with the continuance of his 
Premiership or the coalition. A new National Government after a 
free General Election should be perfectly possible. 


China’s Anxieties 


In China, as in Australia, it is appreciated that Germany must 
be defeated before Britain and the United States can direct an 
all-out attack on Japan. But it is natural enough that in China, 
as in Australia, there should be questionings as to whether we 
could not do more to help. China had already been at war for 
years before we became embroiled with Japan. She may even 
doubt whether at this stage she has been relieved of any of the 

2 Strain by partnership with the Allies, since she has been deprived 
of the supplies which reached her by the Burma Read, and Japan 
has found new sources of supply in conquered territory. In the 
air, it is true, a considerable proportion of Japan’s strength has 
been diverted to the Pacific and Burma fronts, and American 
airmen are fighting for China from Chinese bases. At the 
present stage of the war she feels herself scarcely less pressed than 
when engaged single-handed, and the economic strain on her re- 
sources is becoming more exhausting. If time is of the essence 
of the matter for Russia, it is also of great importance, though for 
different reasons, for China. Few will doubt that the Allied strategy 
is right in deciding to concentrate the maximum force to deal 3 
knock-out blow at Germany—the sooner that is achieved the sooner 
can decisive help be sent to China. Yet such an amount of help 
has to be given her now as will enable her to hold her own. It 
would be dangerous indeed if that amount were underestimated. 


The Drop in Coal-Production 


Last week Major Lloyd George drew attention to the serious fact 
that coal-production, so far from having increased, is less each 
week by 100,000 tons than it was a year ago in spite of the fact 
that 5,000 more men are employed in the industry. The deficit 
of eleven million tons in the coal budget foreseen last summer has 
only been made good, as is shown in an article on another page, by 
the response of consumers to the appeal for economy. The miners 
themselves, as an aggregate, have contributed nothing to improve 
the situation, and in most districts have neither been influenced 
by the bonus on increased production nor by the concessions made 
to meet the demands of the mine-workers. It is doubtless the case 
that some older workers ar@ suffering from prolonged fatigue, but 
absenteeism, which is one main cause of under-production, is chiefly 
among the younger men. It is time that a new effort was made, 
through searching and sympathetic inquiry, to analyse the causes 
of a trouble which is deep-seated, and is psychological as well as 
physical and economic. The remedy will not be found until the 
malady itself has been more thoroughly diagnosed. Mr. William 
Pearson, Lanarkshire miners’ president, says that output will not be 
increased without “‘beating down the hostile attitude of the owners 
and managers towards pit-production committees.” This may or 
may not be true, but it is a question which ought to be examined. 
We know how much valuable work is being done by production 
committees in other industries. If they are not functioning in this 
one, then we ought to know why. 
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THE POST-WAR STRUCTURE 


HERE is ng better forum in the world for a discussion on 
T international affairs than the House of Lords, for no cham- 
ber in any Parliament commands a greater store of knowledge 
and experience in that particular field. This was admirably exem- 
plified last week, when peers like Lord Cecil, Lord Lytton, Lord 
Samuel and Lord Perth contributed their ideas on the nature of 
the international organisation that must gjse on the ruins of 
Europe, and Lord Cranborne gave some tallivien of the Govern- 
ment’s mind on that important and immediate question. About 
the importance of the problem it is unnecessary to argue. Its 
immediacy was fully conceded by Lord Cranborne. There are 
sections of opinion in different countries, particularly in Russia, 
which hold that there is only one immediate task, the utter defeat 
and destruction of the Nazis, and that till that is accomplished all 
discussion of post-war problems is so much dissipation of energies 
that need to be concentrated on a single purpose. The conten- 
tion is not convincing. Even M. Litvinoff, in a recent speech in 
Cuba, linked with the necessity of defeating Hitler the necessity 
of constructing an international organisation to check aggression 
in the future. Once admit that and it becomes necessary forthwith 
to supplement a purely negative and repressive aim with pro- 
vision for the removal, so far as may be, of the causes of war, 
and the creation of machinery whereby disputes when they do 
arise may be settled effectively by peaceful means. That is no 
simple enterprise, though useful working models are available, and 
Lord Cranborne was clearly right in affirming that we must 
during the war be making “ blueprints ” (that misapplied and over- 
driven term) of the new international structure. 

If it is common ground that an international structure for cer- 
tain necessary purposes must exist, agreement at present goes 
little further. There are those who point to the constitutionless 
British Commonwealth and see in that loose relationship the 
maximum prospect of collaboration and the minimum prospect 
of collision. There are still, it would appear, a few advocates of 
the full federal basis. And there is an intermediate class who realise 
the necessity for concrete articles of association, but would leave 
the new organisation as free as possible to shape its own course 
and develop its own structure in the light of accumulated experi- 
ence. The decision here must in fact be largely dictated by circum- 
stances. Where agreement has to be reached between some twenty 
or thirty States, or even only between the four Great Powers 
round whom the organisation must be built, no room can be left 
for misunderstanding. As agreement is reached it must be set 
down point by point in black and white and the compact signed 
by the parties to the discussion. The alternative to that, as has 
been shown again and again in both domestic and international 
politics, is disastrous misunderstanding and dissension. _It is 
true, no doubt, that unless an inflexible resolve to co-operate for 
the preservation of peace is present peace will not be preserved, 
but it is not true that given the fulfilment of that condition all 
will necessarily be well. A plan of action is as essential as the 
will to action. 

How far, and in what detail, can such a plan be worked out 
now? To provide immediately for all eventualities is clearly 
impossible. The war may not end suddenly and it may not end 
in all theatres at once. The first task of the victorious Allied 
armies will be to occupy the enemy States and liberate the 
enslaved States, and of the Allied Governments to make provision 
for feeding many of the enslaved countries and after that, if 
need be, some of the enemy countries. Europe, wasted by years 
of war, cannot be wasted further by more months or years of 
starvation. In all that the four principal United Powers—or rather 


three of them, for China will not be called on to take part in the 
policing or reconstruction of Europe—must bear for a time practi- 
cally the whole burden. So far as the prevention of aggression 
is concerned they must continue to bear it for an indefinite 
period, for they will command a force such as no other group of 
States will possess, and it is both their moral duty and their 
manifest interest to use it for the preservation of the peace of the 
continent. They will make themselves responsible for disarming 
Germany and Italy and Rumania and Hungary as a military 
measure under the terms of the armistice, and maintain there- 
after a scrutiny so rigorous that any secret rearmament on an 
appreciable scale will be excluded. The ground thus cleared, 
conditions will have been created in which the new League of 
Nations can begin its career with good hope of success. 

Or the existing League of Nations? For the first thing to ask 
in all this is whether there is more gain or loss in scrapping what 
exists already and starting afresh. The Prime Minister clearly has 
an open mind on this point. “I hope,” he said in his last notable 
broadcast—addressed, it is relevant to remember, in part at least 
to the United States as weli as to Great Britain, “we shall not 
lightly cast aside all the immense work which was accomplished 
by the creation of the League of Nations,” and he went on to 
postulate as regards Europe a Council fortified with precisely the 
equipment which the League of Nations which emerged from the last 
war possessed—with one capital exception, or apparent exception. 
There must be, Mr. Churchill stipulated, a High Court to adjust 
disputes (that exists today), and forces, armed forces, national or 
international or both, to enforce decisions and prevent renewed 
aggression and the preparation of future wars. Is that adding 
something which the existing League of Nations lacks? Half the 
speeches delivered and articles written on the subject assume that 
it is, but in fact no such assumption 1s justified. The League did 
not, and does not, in theory lack force. Its members were pledged 
to support it with their armed forces without limit, or with a 
limit set only by the need, against a proved aggressor. What was 
wrong was that when the crisis came—-in Manchuria, in Abyssinia 
—they declined to honour their pledges. The ultimate result was 
Warsaw and Pearl Harbour. It was a bitter lesson, but there is 
reason to believe it has been learnt. Britain, the United States, 
Soviet Russia, have all declared that never again will they allow 
an aggressor rope. If this time, unlike the last, that declaration 
is honoured the League of Nations gains the one vital element 
needed to make it effective. Whether it is a case, as the Prime 
Minister says, of national detachments or a centralised international 
force, is an important but subsidiary question. The fundamental 
fact is the pledge that the international organisation, whatever form 
it may take, shall have at its command those resources for lack of 
which the League of Nations has so far failed in its major task. 
Security, as Lord Lytton pointed out in the House of Lords, is 
vital to the smaller States. Hitler’s New Order offers them that. 
The Allies are compelled to offer at least as much. 

That being so, what virtue is there in “ casting lightly aside ” 
the League of Nations with its considerable achievement and con- 
siderable experience, particularly in those fields of economic and 
humanitarian enterprise that will bulk so large in the reconstruc- 
tion period? Its constitution, the Covenant, was no_ hasty 
improvisation. It was worked out during and after. the last 
war by men—President Wilson and Col. House, Lord Cecil and 
General Smuts, M. Venizelos and M. Léon Bourgeois—as able 
and experienced as any who are applying their minds to the 
problem today. Some basis for discussion there must be, and. 
the Covenant is better than any other. It is not an elaborate 
document, but if it can be simplified so much the better. It is 
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completely consonant with the Adiantic Charter, and may indeed 
be looked on as a practical application of the principles of that 
historic document. It has been accepted by three of the four 
principal United Powers. On the other hand it is all to the good 
that neither Germany nor Italy nor Japan is today a member of 
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but a very little would have turned the scale even then, and she 
has changed her mind about many things since 1919. If America 
Says a new League, then a new League there must be, though it 
will probably resemble the old League strongly., But Mr. Eden, 
it may be hoped, will not hesitate to lay before President Roosevelt 


and Mr. Hull (if he has not already done so) the proposal that 
inter-Allied conversations be initiated on the steps required to 
adapt the Covenant of the League to the needs of the post-war 
situation. To follow a trodden road—re-surfacing and re-aligning 
it where necessarygis preferable to ranging about a desert, 


the League. They can join it when adjudged fit. Russia, it is true, 
is no longer a member either, but her return would be a mere 
formality. The most essential question is what view the United 
States takes about the League of Nations, and to that no definite 
answer can be given. What view she took in 1919 is well known, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


The contrast between the loss of 55 bombers in the raids on 
Pilsen and Mannheim on Friday night and one in the attack on 
Spezia two nights later is striking, but it was never supposed that 
the R.A.F. machines could cover the 700 miles to the Skoda Works 
and get home another 700 miles without serious loss. The question 
inevitably arises, was it worth it? There are, of course, some 
factors that cannot be precisely weighed—the satisfaction that would 
be given to Russia, for example, by the damage inflicted on the 
great armament works that so largely feed the German armies on 
the Eastern front. But take more precise measurements. The loss 
of 55 heavy bombers must mean in value well over £1,000,000—say 
£1,500,000. It means, what is much more serious, the loss of some 
400 experienced and gallant men—though not all of them need be 
written off as fatal casualties. There can be little doubt that much 
more than £1,500,000 damage was done to the Skoda Works, that 
far more than 400 fatal casualties were inflicted on German workers 
(a large number of the Czech workers at Skoda have been drafted 
to Germany and their places taken by Germans), and that the flow 
of munitions from the great plant at Pilsen has been substantially 
diminished. The balance is therefore decisively on the right side 


T would be a mistake to go too far in drawing inferences about 
the appointments of new German Ambassadors to Madrid, the 
Vatican and elsewhere, but the choice of men is certainly notable, 
particularly in view of the new note being struck by Nazi propa- 
gandists. The three principal figures concerned, Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, 
Baron von Weizsicker and Dr. Gaus, are old-time professional 
diplomats, not only pre-Nazi but, I should have said, secretly, at 
any rate, anti-Nazi when I last saw them, which in the case of 
the first two was some two or three years before the war. I do 
not like most Germans, but I always liked these, particularly 
Weizsaicker and Gaus. The former has had a career curiously like 
Sir Alexander Cadogan’s, for both of them were first of all head 
of the League of Nations Section and then Permanent Under- 
Secretary in their respective Foreign Offices. Dr. Gaus was a jurist 
who was never concerned with politics, or even with ordinary 
diplomacy. In the five or six years from 1924 onwards, while Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann were colla- 
borating, he, Sir Cecil Hurst and M. Fromageot worked constantly 
and closely together on many international problems, and each of 
them had a very genuine respect for the others. Dieckhoff has 
an intimate knowledge of Britain and America, for he was for —provided the R.A.F. commands such reserves that the losses make 
several years Counsellor of the German Embassy in London, for no difference to its first-line strength. It undoubtedly does. 
several years head of the Anglo-American Department in the German mn im “ e 
Foreign Office and for three years German Ambassador at Washing- oe Bae : 
ton. He at Madrid, von Weizsicker at the Vatican, and Dr. Gaus_ The death of Brigadier F. H. Kisch, killed by an enemy mune 
as Special Ambassador (available presumably for any particular in Tunisia, robs the Eighth Army of its Chief Engineer and a brilliant 
mission) may have interesting roles to play in the unfolding of  Soldier—incidentally, a brilliant Jewish soldier. Everyone at the 
Germany’s new diplomatic offensive. Peace Conference of 1919 knew of Colonel Kisch, who was 
* * * * one of the ablest members of the War Office contingent there. 
A “brief” in Monday’s Daily Telegraph to the effect that, accord- An ardent Zionist, he became in 1922 chairman of the 
ing to Vichy radio, “Laval received Mr. Sisley Huddleston, the Palestine Zionist Executive at Jerusalem. If he could he 
British writer, to whom the French Government recently granted WOuld have adopted Palestinian — nationality, but that would 
naturalisation,” restores to the public eye a singular and unattractive have involved relinquishing British, since Palestine is a 
personality who secured for a time what always seemed to me a ™andated territory, not a colony. It is worth remembering today 
quite spurious journalistic reputation, A fluent and plausible writer, that when Kisch was a member of the Russian Intelligence section 
he at different times represented at Paris the Observer, the West- of the War Office in 1917-18 he was one of the very few who were 
minster Gazette, the Christian Science Monitor, and even for a Convinced from the first that the Bolshevik revolution represented 
brief period during Northcliffe’s régime The Times. Once during something fundamental, and that the new régime had come to stay. 
the Peace Conference he was present, together with every other * * * * 
British correspondent, at a confidential Press Conference addressed 
by Mr. Lloyd George. A day or two later a full report of the 
statements made to the Press by “a prominent British spokesman,” 
or words to that effect, from Huddleston’s pen appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette and attracted considerable attention. Huddle- 
ston described the incident, with great complacency, in a chapter 
in a book he wrote on the Peace Conference. His disclosure he 
modestly headed “The Turning-Point of the Conference.” As to 
the ethics of the affair, he was ready, of course, to defend his action. 
The fact remains that out of thirty or forty correspondents who 
were present, all but one—Sisley Huddleston—maintained a complete 
and honourable silence, excellent copy though a report of Lloyd 
George’s statements would have made. Now Huddleston becomes 


a citizen of Vichy France and is received by Laval. 
. * . * 


I hoped I had finished with underbelly, but not quite. New 
characteristics of it are revealed in information regarding it imparted 
by the Observer, to the effect that “ through this important Rhine- 
land centre flows much of the heavy traffic carrying munitions from 
the industrial north to help underpin the soft underbelly of the 
Axis.” I have never understood precisely what an Axis is, or why; 
it is something to know that it is an organism possessing an under- 
belly capable of being underpinned—and, I hope, over-stabbed. 


* * * * 


An eminent jurist of my acquaintance, a little surfeited with study 
of the articles of military correspondents, offers a weighty dictum 
on strategy himself: “The way to win the war is to drive a wedge 
into all the hedgehogs by means of a three-pronged pincer-attack, and 
thus prevent them from being used as springboards.” I would 
never put this guide to victory at Keitel’s disposal if it were 
not certain that the British and American General Staffs would see 
and act on it first. JANUS. 


A fortnight ago I deplored the-fact that Mark Bonham-Carter had 
been posted as “missing” in North Africa. I am glad to say he is 
now reported “ wounded and prisoner.” 
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THE BRIDGEHEAD 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE wide range of speculation about the character of the problem 

of reducing the Tunisian bridgehead is at least evidence that it 
is unfamiliar. But surely that might have been said of the battle of 
Mareth and the battle of the Wadi Akarit. Indeed, though tactics 
may tend to be stereotyped for a time, every battle takes on its 
individual shape ; and no matter how carefully the preliminary plans 
are drawn it begins to develop an obstinate individuality almost as 
soon as the opening shots are fired. That is merely a commonplace 
of military history ; but it needs to be borne in mind at the present 
moment when comment appears to be less instructive and more mis- 
jeading thar’ ever. There has been so much depreciation of the 
casualties inflicted upon the enemy in the fighting since Mareth 
that one might almost wonder why Rommel has made such speed 
te his bolt-hole in the north. 

Taking merely this aspect of the battles, can it be said that the 
loss inflicted was negligible? Over 30,000 prisoners were taken. 
To understand the meaning of that figure we should require to know 
how many of the enemy troops were involved in the fighting which 
led to. such a loss. One of the favourite estimates of the number of 
the enemy in the Tunisian bridgehead is 210,000. If we add to this 
number the toll of prisoners taken it would make the percentage of 
captures about 12} per cent. of the total ; and if anything is clear it 
is the fact that the whole of the enemy force was not engaged in the 
fighting. Moreover, there were presumably at least some enemy 
killed. Even if we admit that the number of prisoners includes the 
seriously wounded, taking the proportions of the last war as a guide, 
we should be compelled to add about 10,000 for the killed. This 
would bring the casualties up to about 16 per cent.; and, as we are 
reasonably certain that the force engaged was probably not much 
more than half the total, the percentage of casualties was perhaps 
as high as a third. 

Such a fact cannot be ignored; and there is no escape by estimating 
the percentage of Germans only. Even if only 7,000 Germans were 
taken prisoner we have to recognise that they fight very hard and 
the proportion of dead was probably above the normal. But even 
if it were as low as one might think it is among the Italians (who 
perhaps surrender more easily), it is clearly absurd to brush aside 
the fact that vast numbers of Italians have been taken prisoner since 
Montgomery struck at Alamein. 
factory if the numbers of Germans and Italians were transposed ; 
but every Italian who is put out of action brings the war a stage 
nearer its end. The core of the theory upon which Hitler is working 
is the ability to mobilise numbers of men from satellite countries 
to fight his battles ; and first-rate troops can embody a high per- 
centage of troops of lesser quality. Before the last war the Germans 
counted upon embodying about one division to two in this way. 
In plain words, this means that they counted upon increasing their 
armed strength by about 50 per cent. 

It is clear that Hitler would be in a very bad way—he might 
indeed be near the end—if he had not been able to call upon Italian 
units, Rumanians, Finns, Hungarians, Slovaks, French and even 
Spaniards. Some of the fiercest fighting has been done by these 
troops ; and if they were to be withdrawn at a stroke the whole 
of his edifice of “ Fortress Europe ” would collapse. Some injustice 
has been done to General Montgomery by underestimating or 
ignoring the real effect of capturing Italians. Rommel’s success has 
been much less than some quarters at present seem to think, since 
he never escaped in the sense of disengaging all his troops. The 
Italians are necessary to the Germans ; and, in leaving them to be 
captured by the enemy, he was emphasising his defeat. 

This point has its relevance in considering the battle which will 
soon be joined for the reduction of the Tunisian bridgehead. 
Rommel has, in short, been shedding his troops for about 2,000 miles 
for six months and now he can neither remove the experienced 
German core nor limit the risk they must undergo by placing the 
Italians in the’van. The last act has come ; and, be it long or short, 


It would certainly be more satis-- 


it must be decisive. But when we recognise that the character will 
be different from any which has faced the Allies before it is not 
necessary also to conclude that it will develop into a prolonged 
siege. It is probably true that we enter upon the operations with 
no siege artillery ; but from this it does not follow that the enemy 
has any profound advantage. The great guns of Bizerta will pro- 
bably be of little avail in the battle except against sea-attack. 

The battle will probably turn upon field artillery and machine- 
guns and, of course, the immense concentration of aircraft that is 
now available. It is here that we touch upon the essence of the 
Allied strength. The enemy has allowed the North African Air 
Forces to concentrate, and by his retirement into the bridgehead 
has given them the use of numerous airfields. While they were in 
his possession he failed to take advantage of his immense superiority 
to sweep the Allies from the sky ; and, now that they have been 
steadily increasing their strength and have the use of airfields which 
permit them to concentrate their attack upon any part of the terri- 
tory he holds, or upon the sea-approaches, it is too late. General 
Alexander is in charge of the battle which is about to open and the 
consequence of fighting on exterior lines at length begins to appear. 
Up to a certain point all the advantages seem to lie with the interior 
position ; but the army which has the exterior lines has the chance 
of enveloping its enemy, and though in the présent case that may 
not be easy at least much of its force will soon begin to appear. 

The strength of the combined Air Forces can be measured by the 
striking success achieved by the Desert Air Force in its attack on 
the enemy transport fleet. The sea-approaches to Tunisia have 
been made so unsafe that reliance has had to be placed upon trans- 
port planes for supply and reinforcement; but the great fleet of 
aircraft which attempted to reach Sicily on Sunday suffered so heavy 
a defeat that it is doubtful if that means of supply will be used 
again. In any case it is difficult to imagine how the enemy can 
continue to suffer such loss of transport aircraft as has been inflicted 
upon him during recent weeks. Indeed, it is certain that he would 
no longer have recourse to that method if any other safe means 
remained. In this one direction the quality of the last phase in 
Africa begins to take shape. The enemy faces progressive isolation. 
Reinforcement and withdrawal now grow equally problematical ; 
and, whereas the Allies can reinforce at will, Rommel will be com- 
pelled to fight his last battle in Africa with only the resources he at 
present commands. 

But this is only one of the ways in which the Allied air supre- 
macy will affect the battle. It is true that the enemy has a con- 
siderable supply of anti-aircraft guns in the bridgehead, and he has 
had several months to fortify his positions. It has also to be recog- 
nised that anti-aircraft fire is much more dangerous than Douhet 
thought possible. But it cannot be ignored that aircraft are at 
length beginning to live up to their claims; and so much is this 
recognised in Germany that the Japanese have been set to divert 
the flow of aircraft from the west by attacks of increasing strength 
in the Far East. This has been a notable development of recent 
weeks, and the result has appeared in official- statements from the 
United States. That fact emphasises the importance the enemy 
attaches to the steadily accelerating air power of the Allies. But it 
cannot materially affect the situation in Tunisia. 

For the first time General Alexander has complete and imme- 
diate control of the land forces in North Africa, and the plans for 
the reduction of the bridgehead will include full air co-operation 
and action by the Navy where appropriate. How much General 
Montgomery owes to the perfect co-operation of the Air Force while 
he was fighting across Egypt to the north of Tunisia will only be 
known after the war. Incidents here and there pick out its high 
lights ; but the total effect cannot as yet be assigned. Now, however, 
an Air Force of immensely greater weight and power can be directed 
against any one point of the defences which is being attacked. The 
bridgehead is perhaps 35 miles deep at its maximum, and such a 
distance in air-warfare is negligible. 
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The battle has not yet been joined, though one can discern the 
scurry of preparation and the increasing range of the patrols. But 
already some progress has been made in the three fissures in the 
mountain barrier. The Djebel el Ang, in the Mejerda Valley, is so 
important that the Germans have exerted their utmost strength to 
recapture it. The Pont du Fahs approach is being steadily 
encroached upon. There remains the coastal gap by Hammamet. 
Here Montgomery is apparently making little effort to penetrate until 
he is ready to go straight through. The troops, British, United 
States and French, are anxious to make an end. They have the 
material, and especially the aircraft, to ensure their success ; and, 
though the way looks as if it may be harder than in the earlier 
battles and the cost higher, it is at least pertinent to remember that 

whereas the Alamein position was breached in about ten days, the 
stronger position of Mareth took a few less and the Wadi Akarit was 
crossed in a few hours. 


THE MATCHLESS EIGHTH 


By QUINTIN HOGG, M.P. 


T the point where the Desert Road between Cairo and 
A Alexandria meets that between Cairo and Mersa Matruh the 
Western Desert may be said to begin. From there the road stretches 
past Alamein, Mersa Matruh and Sidi Barrani to Sollum, thence 
north and west past Bardia to Tobruk, from Tobruk west and south 
to Benghazi past the fertile Green Mountain and the pretty Roman 
coastal towns. South of the coast there is no metalled road, but 
there has been much travelling, and the desert is scored with 
thousands of tracks. 

And when you have got to Benghazi you are only half-way to 
Tripoli—so long the seemingly impossible goal of our ambitions— 
and the worst half of that road, they say, is still in front of you. 
From Alexandria to the escarpment above Sollum is as far as from 
Scotland to the south; to Benghazi is as far again. And from 
Tripoli you have to traverse a whole country before you get to 
* Tunis. Alexandria is almost due south of Moscow, Sfax of Cologne. 
And the way between is not by any means straight. The greater 
part of the journey lies through waterless desert. The railway 
which traverses part of the route is itself largely the creature of 
the British Army. But neither the road nor the railway marks the 
way they went, over the bumpy desert, rock and sand and scrub. 
There are few ports, and those there are are battered and poor. 
The desert has been called the tactician’s paradise and the quarter- 
master’s hell. 

General Montgomery has expressed a doubt whether we have 
ever possessed an instrument of war equal to the Eighth Army, 
which has fought its way over this vast battleground. In the last 
war we had armies on a grander scale, but less fully equipped, 
and with adequate rail communications ; and the rate of casualties 
deprived the young men of experience, the nature of tactics 
of mobility and campaigning knowledge. South Africa and the 
Crimea were small matters compared to this. Wellington’s Peninsular 
veterans provoke a closer comparison, but men and transport lived 
on the country. Marlborough’s Army was British only as to the 
equivalent of less than a modern division. Cromwell’s Ironsides 
were perhaps as efficient but not so glorious, and before that we 
must go back to Crecy and Agincourt. 

It is no slight to General Montgomery to say that the Eighth 
Army is not the product of one leader or of one campaign. Our 
desert force was born in 1940 in the desert between Sidi Barrani and 
the frontier wire. It began with a few picked units stationed jn the 
Middle East before the war. From the first they knew each other 
well, and thus from the first the battle formations avoided all 
trace of rivalry between units or different branches of the Service. 
Such as there were were soon smoothed out in the intimate life of 
the mobile column. 

The men who formed the core of the Eighth Army form, in the 
main, part of it still. As new units and new personnel came to 
be drafted out or joined the desert army from East Africa, Greece 
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or elsewhere, they found it already a well-tried fighting force. The 
new formations were welded by battle-experience and judicious 
posting into a complete unity. Many of the original units had 
found their way into the Seventh Armoured Division, of all forma. 
tions perhaps the highest in esprit de corps—delighting in their 
characteristic totem, the red jerboa on a white background. This 
gave them their honoured name of “Desert Rats.” ang 
they resented the use of the name of the same humble creature by 
the Australians of Tobruk—who, however, had earned a just title 
to it by reason of the terms of a derisory German broadcast, 

The Western Desert Force bequeathed to the Eighth Army much 
battle experience and invaluable administrative technique. They 
taught the newcomers desert navigation by day and night, how to 
build a desert latrine, how to wash, cook, shave, drink, launder and 
fill your radiator on anything down to half a gallon of water a day, 
how to form leaguer at night after dusk and break it before dawn 
the next morning, that it is useless to try to brew tea on a twenty- 
minute halt, that there is no place too desolate for flies, how tw 
murder gazelles with a truck and a tommy-gun. 

They bequeathed also the priceless results of their early trials 
in inter-service co-operation. At first the R.A.F. had played a gallant 
but small part. There was a time when a small number of dilapi- 
dated Gladiators gave the only air-cover, and a later moment when 
anxious but hopeful messages were sent for the intervention of the 
Hurricane. When more aircraft arrived the technique of co-opera- 
tion had to be learned for the first time on the field of battle, and 
the overwhelming superiority and flawless co-ordination of which 
they are now proud are the fruit of much bitter experience. 

They had their legendary leaders, some of whom have died, but 
will not be forgotten. Jock Campbell, a huge Rupertlike figure, 
dashing about the desert upright in a pick-up—fighting his own 
guns, with an infantry company officer on a neighbouring 
armoured car acting as his F.O.0.—or pouring out over the wireless 
an almost incoherent jumble of orders to a subordinate colump- 
commander whorn he called by his Christian name. Strafer Gott, 
calm, cultivated and bespectacled, Aristotle’s peyaddywvyos per 
sonified, with a touch of Christian humility, refusing orders to 
go on leave until the last rifleman in his division had had his five 
days in Cairo. Others, already legendary with the Italians by 1941, 
though less well known here: Goschen (now a P.W.), who used 
his twenty-five-pounders like brigantines on incredible predatory 
expeditions behind the enemy lines, and more still of whom 
personal friendship makes it impossible to write. 

It is important to say that this army, always outnumbered in the 
beginning, out-tanked and out-gunned, never regarded itself as a 
beaten force. There were bitter reverses, less well understood here 
than in the Middle East, and disappointments as at Sidi Rezegh, 
long and heart-breaking withdrawals as that from Knightsbridge. 
But there never was a time when the Desert Army did not know 
by experience that, man for man, it was better than its opponents; 
and it never failed to keep its individual identity with the small 
force which had withstood the first Italian advance, held it at 
Sid Barrani and driven it back in hopeless rout to Agheila in 1940. 
The secret of its success lies in battle experience, in the quality 
of its junior leaders, in highly developed desert discipline and 
administration, and finally in the inspiration of its army commander 
himself. But it is true to say that at most times the Desert Army 
had leaders it loved. In the early days General Wilson, the Army 
Commander, and Wavell the C. in C. ; thereafter General Auchinleck 
and now General Montgomery. 

Its final triumph came when at last to individual superiority was 
added superiority in quality and quantity of equipment, and finally 
of numbers, together with an adequacy of supplies and air support. 
But these by themselves could not have availed. The use of tanks, 
guns and aircraft in desert warfare is not an art which can b& 
learned at once, and it is no criticism of the Army Commander’ 
achievement to say that the weapon he has used so well was not 
forged in a night. 

The morale of the Eighth Army is, perhaps, not its least wonderful 
characteristic. These men have many of them slept in the ope 
for many months, fought in the desert for, literally, years, Theit 
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mail from home has often been infrequent and the news not always 
They have gone without sleep for nights on end and short 
of it for many months. They have been short of water and, 
occasionally, of food. But they remain the same, good companions 
and loyal friends. Here is a young officer’s letter written within a 
few days of Alamein: “You are quite right. Den bdsen alten 
Rommel haben wir mit brennenden Zunge am Arsch gelecht. 
I have just been back to the Alamein battlefield to count the pick- 
up and write a historical record. Remaining on the ground were 
twenty-seven burnt-out tanks of various types and six other 
yehicles. But a certain number of burnt-out hulks have been 
removed and we are officially credited with thirty-seven tanks burnt 
out with other vehicles in addition. Actually we brassed up a 
round fifty tanks. It was an amazing day. For the first time we 
really saw the German tanks really foxed. They didn’t begin to 
know what was happening—came lolleping up to within 200 yards 
of our six-pounders and then getting blown to smithereens before 
they'd even seen us. Highly satisfactory, but rather breath-taking, 
and rather tragic casualties. We are delighted with the Colonel’s 
award (a.V.C.). He is the nicest, simplest, most loyal and con- 
scientious regimental officer, extremely kind and modest to a degree. 
Puts the professional cynics like myself unutterably to shame. 
There'll be a number of other awards (not quite such glorious ones) 
later.” This was the reward of nearly three years’ campaigning. 
They are now nearing Tunis. Soon perhaps they will be elsewhere. 
No account of the Eighth Army will be complete without a 
note of what we owe to them—to bring them home when the situation 
permits. Here are two more quotations. They need no comment. 
“Mind you ask stinking questions in the House if the ‘ rats’ aren’t 
given home leave.” “For your information, the principal after-the- 
war grouse you hear here is a fear that Eighth Army and ancillaries 
will be sent East and the Army in U.K. disbanded ; while that is 
patently absurd, I do think that 4 word or two by someone who 
has the ear of the newspapers, if not the P.M. himself, to allay 
that fear would do a lot of good, especially in base areas.” Verbum 
capienti. 


COMFORTLESS KISKA 


HERE came a knock at the cabin-door. “Captain says, would 

you like to come up on the bridge? They’ve sighted Kiska.” 
Battling my way through flying spray—for an Aleutian gale had 
flung the cutter te and fro for the last hundred miles, ever since 
we had left the dangerous, open harbour of Chichagof on Attu, I 
found my way aloft, and was roughly hurled into the sudden warmth 
and comparative calm of the glassed-in control-room (home, 
amongst other mysterious gadgets, of the fathorneter, by whose 
melodious aid we had just added an unrecorded reef to the map 
of these still incompletely charted waters). 

The navigator, whose task on an Aleutian voyage is no enviable 
one, was poring anxiously over his charts, some of which were 
scarcely younger than the first voyages of the Russian mariners 
to these parts two hundred years ago. He was “ minding his toes” 
(as the Captain put it) till we had safely rounded the twin Haycock 
Rocks at the entrance to the excellent land-locked harbour of Kiska. 
“Kiska,” said the Captain with a sigh of relief, “is the only good 
harbour in the Aleutians west of Dutch Harbor. We'll stop here 
for a day or two to calibrate the compasses.” In those far-off days 
before the war nobody outside Alaska had ever heard of Kiska, with 
the exception of a few Japanese naval officers disguised as poaching 
fishermen, whose activities lent a spice of excitement to a cruise 
with the United States Coastguard. How could we dream, as the 
anchor rattled out and the colours were piped to the mast, that in 
five short summers the placid waters of this fair haven, surrounded 
by high mountains and closed to eastward by the island of Little 
Kiska, would be steeped in the blood of battle instead of the sudden 
flaming crimson of a Pacific sundown? Was it an omen that the 
Stars and Stripes hung that evening at half-mast in honour of an 
Admiral who had just died. in Washington, right on the other 
side of the world? (For when the sun is rising on the Statue of 
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Liberty it is setting upon Attu, the most westerly tip of the 
Aleutian chain, which stretches for more than eleven hundred -miles 
across the Date Line to within some seven hundred miles ot 
Paramushiro, Japan’s naval base in the Kuriles.) 

Little news has reached the world from this fog-wrapped region 
since June 3rd, 1942, when the Japanese launched two air-raids 
within six hours of each other against the naval base at Dutch 
Harbor, six hundred and eighty-four miles east of Kiska. (In fact 
to speak of east or west in this region of the 180th meridian is a 
trifle anomalous. If there is anywhere in the world where it should 
be possible to knock the enemy approximately into the middle of 
next week, it is here where lost time can be recaptured by a turn 
of the helm.) On that June day, when four Mitsubishi bombers 
dropped their 2,000-lb. bombs on the roots of Ballyhoo Mountain 
while their escort of fifteen fighters machine-gunned the waterfront 
of Unalaska’s little village (which bears a placard informing the 
visitor that “Unalaska lies in the same latitude as Glasgow in 
Scotland ”), Alaska was saved as by a miracle, for it is now apparent 
that the mainland, and not the islands, was the real objective of 
the powerful Japanese task force upon which the bombers were 
based, and that it was rescued by as narrow a margin as Britain, 
and by another handful of fighter pilots, whose unexpected attack 
from a secret and hurriedly constructed base west of Unalaska Island 
sent the bewildered Japanese scurrying back to Kiska. 

The attack on Dutch Harbor presaged nearly a year of struggie in 
which many lives, planes and ships have been lost on both sides ; 
but the reoccupation by American and Canadian forces !ast July 
of the Andreanof group of the Aleutians, only one hundred and 
twenty-five miles from Kiska, has again fastened the door which 
the Japanese bombers shot open last June. Before the attack, 
Japanese landings had been made on the three undefended islands 
at the westerly tip of the chain, Attu (with a small native population), 
Agattu and Kiska, the two latter uninhabited save by the fox or 
the sea-eagle, for the Aleutian Islands, occupying close on three 
million acres, form the largest Wild Life Refuge under the American 
flag. The invaders temporarily abandoned Attu last autumn, when 
American bombers destroyed the few buildings in the deserted 
village of Chichagof and its little Russian Orthodox church, used 


‘by the Japanese as their headquarters. Six years ago Attu had a 


population of only thirty-seven, under the chieftainship of an 
intelligent little brown-skinned blue-eyed native, Mike Hodikoff, 
whose authority derived not oniy from the tarnished gold braid oi 
a discarded coastguard officer’s jacket, but from unmistakable 
natural ability. “ Chief Mike ” (writes one who knew him well) “ was 
probably the only man in the world who thought and often said 
that the Japs would one day take his island.” 

The natives on Attu were reported by their friends and only 
visitors, the coastguardsmen, to be the happiest and best of the fast 
vanishing Aleut race, now numbering scarcely one-thousand. Amid 
their inaccessible seas they seemed remote from the troubles of 
civilisation which have now been brought so unhappily to their 
doorstep, for there was no time to evacuate them when the invaders 
landed last June, and they are all now prisoners of war in the 
hands of their dreaded foes. Though mountainous Attu with its 
bad harbour is of minor importance to Japan, she is straining every 
nerve to retain her “toehold” on Kiska, for this key to Uncle 
Sam’s attic can also unlock General Tojo’s back door. She clings 
to it in the teeth of repeated assaults from sea and air under atrocious 
weather conditions, assaults of a gallantry and persistence unsur- 
passed on any other battle-front. Kiska’s fine harbour is a valuable 
prize for either side, lying nearly half-way on the shortest route 
between Seattle and Tokyo. But both parties are completely at 
the mercy of that impartial strategist General Fog, whose almost 
permanent smoke-screen was once thought to make this area im- 
pregnable to aircraft. 

Conditions at sea amid the “williwaws” (a type of hurricane 
fortunately peculiar to the Aleutians) are, if anything, worse than 
in the air. “There are few spots in the world,” said the American 
naval attaché, speaking in London six years ago, “of such potential 
strategic value to the United States, which are so impossible to 
operate in with naval forces.” Yet American naval forces are 
operating there today and successfully. On August 8th last vear a 
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naval bombardment of Kiska, which silenced shore batteries and 
inflicted severe damage, came as such a complete surprise to the 
Japanese that they mistook the shells for bombs and opened A.A. fire. 

In 1936 Kiska was a “closed shore,” reserved for the sole use 
of the American Navy, and no aliens were allowed to land. As I 
was plant-hunting for the British Museum our Captain fortunately 
put a liberal interpretation upon this fiat, and for three days I 
roamed at will over the barren, volcanic summits, gathering, with 
the assistance of a coastguard detailed for this unusual task, the 
small Alpines and other species nourished upon the island’s warm 
breast. For in spite of the Arctic “ williwaws,” Kiska’s breast is still 
warm, and from the flanks of her highest.peaks wisps of steam can 
sometimes be observed escaping from hidden fumaroles. It was 
in such warm caverns that the ancient Aleuts carefully suspended 
the mummified corpses of theic dead, lashing them in a seated 
posture, knees drawn up to their chins, and wrapping them carefully 
in skins or the grass matting for the weaving of which the island 
women are famous. 

Not for over seventy years has Kiska been permanently inhabited 
by either white men or brown. When we waded through the surf 
which creamed upon its long curving beach on that bright August 
morning, there was no living thing there to greet us save the unusual 
sunshine and a solitary fox which meandered down to inspect the 
rare visitors to his bleak domain. Above us a sea-eagle swooped 
low upon the invaders of his privacy, even as his mates of the 
Eagle Squadron are swooping today to empty their vials of wrath 
upon the little yellow men who have steeped this sequestered, 
beautiful haven in the red tide of war. 


CLOSING THE COAL-GAP 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ANY kinds of battles have taken place during the past three 

and a half years ; battles on land, sea and in the air ; battles 
of political warfare on the air. History will record the Battle of 
France, the Battle of Britain, the Battle of the Atlantic, and the 
Battle of Egypt. A history of the war on the Home Front in 
Britain will contain a chapter on the Battle for Fuel, 1942-43. In 
the summer of 1942 the newly appointed Minister of Fuel and 
Power reported to Parliament that on the basis of current produc- 
tion and consumption there was a deficit of eleven million tons 
in the coal budget. In order to close the gap it was decided to 
take measures designed to increase production and _ reduce 
consumption. 

The consumption of fuel in Great Britain falls under two headings, 
domestic and industrial. The domestic consumer accounts for 
approximately 33 per cent. of the fuel used. On August 23rd, 1942, 
the campaign to achieve a substantial economy of not less than four 
mill:on tons in the domestic consumption of fuel was initiated with 
the publication of a fuel target and a broadcast to the nation which 
ended with the words “Zero hour has struck. The Battle for 
Fuel has begun.” On April 14th, 1943, the Minister of Fuel and 
Power was able to announce that the gap had been closed. In the 
achievement of this result the milliors of domestic consumers have 
played a great, perhaps a dominating part, and any account of how 
it was done must be accompanied by a tribute to the patriotic 
exertions of the non-industrial consumer. 

Industry has played and is playing a most important part in the 
Fuel Economy Campaign, and if I make no further reference to the 
widespread and fascinating activities of the technical fuel economy 
committees all over the kingdom, it is simply because of limitation of 
space.. The British public is constantly told that in total war every 
ind'vidual can and must contribute to the war effort. There have 
been frequent admonitions to “ get to it,” to “go to it,” and so 
forth. Nevertheless, there have been times when frustration was 
evident in many people, who felt that they were not for one reason 
or another sufficiently tied up with a war job. The Battle for 
Fuel satisfied many unfulfilled desires. It enabled every man, 
woman and child in this country to make a direct and valuable con- 
tribution to the war effort by saving fuel (coal, coke, gas, electricity 
and paraffin). At first, there was some criticism of the policy of 
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presenting the campaign as a battle. 
said, “has all the appearance of a new advertising stunt.” “The 
‘Battle idea is phoney, and the whole thing lacks reality.” This 
was not the view of the Ministry. The Battle for Fuel was con. 
sidered to be a real battle of a psychological character ; a struggle 
waged in each consumer’s mind between his selfish instinct to be 
comfortable and his desire to be patriotic. 

The primary object of the campaign was to get across to the 
public the notion of being fuel-saving-minded. It was desired to get 
people into a frame of mind in which they felt as concerned jf 
they saw fuel being wasted as they would be if they saw a light 
gleaming in the black-out. Everyone is “ black-out-minded ”; we 
wanted everyone to become “ fuel-saving-minded.” Speed was 
essential, since there were only three or four months in which to 
avert a possible disaster. It was therefore decided that we must 
assume that everyone was anxious to help, and that our job was 
to answer two questions: “What do I do? How do I do it?” 
Furthermore, it was felt that the campaign must be decentralised 
in every possible way. The B.B.C. with its fuel flashes ; the Press 
(there have been nearly one and a-half miles of columns of comment 
and reports about the Battle for Fuel in the daily and weekly 
Press) ; the coal, gas and electricity industries ; Property Owners’ 
Associations ; the hotel industry and similar trade associations which 
have close personal relations with the public—all pressed the cam- 
paign forward by. placing their organisations and personnel at the 
disposal of the Ministry. The local authorities sponsored fuel exhibi- 
tions arranged by the Ministry of Information. This Ministry was 
the executive agency in the conduct of the campaign in accordance 
with the policy laid down by the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Up 
to the present time nearly one and a-half million people have visited 
upwards of two hundred exhibitions. 

The gas and electricity industries, which in peace-time conduct a 
private war of their own, have combined during the battle for fuel 
to stand arm-in-arm, and have reversed their publicity from “use 
more gas and electricity” into “use less of our products.” 
Thousands of showrooms all over the country became local head- 
quarters of the Battle for Fuel. The Board of Education and local 
educational authorities helped to bring the subject-matter into the 
schools, and children who delight in meter-reading have in many 
cases filled the role of family fuel-watcher. 

In order to find out what was happening an intelligence service 
was created in the regions, and the weekly reports which were 
collated in the Ministry are a fascinating account of the exertions 
which were made, in Buckingham Palace, in shops, cinemas, hotels, 
churches, schools, hospitals, institutions of all kinds, the three fight- 
ing services, clubs, and, above all, in the homes of the people. From 
the mass of material in the files of the Ministry it is hard to 
know what to select, but I must mention the case of three ladies, 
all over 70, who noticed that some workmen were mending the road 
opposite their house and using a brazier. While the work con- 
tinued these fuel-savers did not light their kitchen fire, but went 
out and cooked on the brazier. One of the most-remarkable features 
of the campaign has been the evidence of the efforts made by elderly 
people who seem to have felt that fuel-saving was an aspect of war 
effort which was open to those of extreme old age and infirmity. I 
have received many letters from such people stating that they 
felt that the Battle for Fuel gave them their long-awaited oppor- 
tunity of playing their part in the war-effort. Let me quote one— 
from an Engineer Captain, retired, who, after sending us statistics 
showing that he had cut his coal, gas and electricity consumption 
by 46 per cent., §2 per cent., and 53 per cent. respectively, added, 
“being over 77 years of age, and not enjoying very good health, this 
has not been easy, but I hope it will be acceptable as an old 
’un’s contribution to the Battle for Fuel.” In one of our best- 
known public schools the boys volunteered to go without fires in 
their common rooms, and large chain stores inaugurated competi- 
tions amongst their branches. Nor were the Services backward, 
and the popularly accepted theory that in camps and barracks heat 
and light are squandered has no basis in fact. 

About 2§ per cent. of all the coal produced is used in the gas and 
electricity works of the country, and an excellent index of the 
tremendous efforts made by the domestic consumer is provided by 
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the fact that, notwithstanding the increased use of gas and electricity 
by industry, due to expanding war output, the total consumption 
of these fuels has been kept down to slightly below the 1941-1942 
figures instead of being about 12 per cent. up, as would have been 
the case if domestic consumption had been normal. It has been 
said that the weather saved the situation last winter. This ‘s not 
true. Up to January gth, 1943, the average temperature for the 
winter of 1941-1942 and that of 1942-1943 were exactly the same to 
within one-tenth of one degree, and by January 9th the consumers 
had broken the back of their task. 

A battle is not a campaign, and it is as certain as anything can 
be in these uncertain times that a hard test awaits us in the coming 
winter. I am confident that the Battle for Fuel, 1942-1943, has 
proved that if an issue is put fairly and squarely to the British 
public, and the responsibility put on their shoulders, immense 
results can be obtained by the voluntary system. What the public 
have a right to expect is resolute leadership when they are given a 
war job. To such leadership they will always respond. Our 
friends and our enemies watched the Battle for Fuel, 1942-1943, with 
hopes of different natures. What they have seen has given en- 
couragement to our friends, and no satisfaction to our foes. 


DEFAULTERS 


By F. J. SALFELD 


HE tall, muscular commander of a British warship was once 

seen running round his own quarter-deck with an undersized 
rating in pursuit, and the chase lasted until the seaman was 
restrained by his own messmates, who had been called up from 
below. The commander was not frightened of the man, whom 
he could have pushed ove: with one hand. Why then did he run 
away? He ran away to save the seaman from the serious offence 
of striking a superior officer. In this story, which is understood 
to be true, you have the kernel of the Royal Navy’s extraordinarily 
human and humane attitude to crime and punishment. One of the 
first things a junior officer learns is that the idea of having a wide 
table between him and a rating liable to violence is for the benefit 
of the rating. “The table is not there to prevent the officer from 
receiving a black eye so much as to keep an excited man from the 
less immediate but more permanently distressing consequences of 
giving it. Moreover, it is officially laid down that patrols and escorts 
are always to include men below the rank of petty officer, “in order 
to remove from drunken men the opportunity to strike their superior 
officers.” 

Luckily, situations of this kind are rare in the Navy, which is 
remarkably free from crime. The average defaulters’ parade is 
mostly occupied by nothing more serious than the overstaying of 
leave (only a few hours as a rule) and by minor slacknesses and 
negligence—small beer, if you will, but interesting to the officer of 
the watch if he is a student of psychology, at any rate until he is 
sufficiently senior to have heard the same stories infinitely retold. 
In a ship, men live in so close a community that they tend to 
view their fellows as specimens under a microscope. The pastime 
is absorbing. 

Take, for instance, Able-Seaman Smith, first of the line of wooden- 
faced defaulters lined up on the quarter-deck this morning for 
preliminary investigation. The master-at-arms, “or the regulating 
petty officer in a small ship, calls his name. You can see from the 
swagger of young Smith’s gait as he marches up and stands in 
front of you that he has an excellent opinion of himself. You know 
—though Smith may not know that you know—that he is an un- 
wearying pursuer of the local “ parties ”—i.e., girls. You also know 
that he is clever at his work and, if taken rightly, may some day 
make a good leading seaman or, if the war last long enough, petty 
officer. At the moment he is equally liable to become a first-class 
nuisance. He thinks he has you “ weighed off.” It doesn’t occur 
to him that you may have him “ weighed off.” 

The P.O. orders Smith to “off cap” and reads out the charge 
from his rough report-book. Smith, it seems, “did remain absent 
over leave” for two hours, namely, from 22.30, when he should 
have caught the liberty-boat at the pier, until 00.30, when he 
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reported to the naval barracks ashore. 
has to say. Smith has a lot to say; a long, circumstantial 
story of how he went to the gext village, a few miles 
away, to visit some friends, who lent him a bicycle to ride 
back, and how the chain broke—“ You can see me ’ands, sir, I can’t 
get the grease out”—and so on. So far, fairly reasonable. Then 
a pause. Smith is a little out of breath. He has been watching 
you and thinks he will get away with it. So he cannot resist adding 
the little more that is too much. “As a matter of fact, sir, I did 
go down to the pier just in case the liberty boat was late, sir.” 

It is time to pounce. “What hour would that be? ” 

“Eleven o’clock, sir.” ; 

“Are you sure? ” 

Smith thinks the case clinched. “ Absolutely positive, sir.” 

“Then why didn’t you report to barracks, which are only a 
quarter of a mile away, until an hour and a half later? ” Silence. 
The disconcerted Smith shifts his weight from one foot to the other. 
He hadn’t thought as far as that. Excuse now lags hopelessly behind 
invention. He goes in the First Lieutenant’s report. He will 
probably have some leave and possibly some pay stopped. The 
interruption of his love life will chasten him more than either of 
those losses. 

Next to “ off-cap” is Sick-Bay-Attendant Brown, who was absent 
from his place of duty in that he decided to stay ashore on Saturday 
night instead of returning to relieve his colleague of the afternoon. 
S.-B.-A. Brown is the confidential type. Such phrases as “I’ve 
done my best, sir,” and “I’ve got the matter well in hand, sir,” drip 
from his lips in a way designed to suggest extreme zeal. But in 
the present state of human nagure excess of zeal is suspect. This 
time Brown is unlucky. A stoker had been taken ill and Brown’s 
own colleague, expecting him back, had gone ashore. 

Brown’s story does him his usual self-credit. Far from seeking 
his own pleasure in the village, he had been investigating, in his 
own time, the question of some sports gear loaned for that after- 
noon’s football match and not handed back. The time had flown 
so fast that when he came to think of returning on board, it was 
too late. Even so, he had thought of trying to have a signal made 
for a special boat. After this fluent apologia you expect to see a 
halo glowing about Brown’s devoted head. Unfortunately, at the 
time he was supposed to be seeking the lost gear, Brown was seen 
at tea in a café with a Wren... 

Ordinary-Seaman Robinson is a simpler type, but harder to deal 
with, since he is the sort who likes to nurse a grievance. He is 
alleged to have been guilty of an act to the prejudice of good order 
and naval discipline in that he failed to carry out an order to wash 
himself. You don’t often meet this kind of offence. The standard 
of bodily cleanliness in the Navy is high, and dirty men have 
been known to receive forcible scrubbings from their shipmates. 
One is generally enough. Robinson’s line is furious indignation. 
He not only washed himself when ordered ; he is always washing 
himself (except that morning, to judge from the state of his neck), 
and he can bring witnesses to prove he washed himself, and anybody 
who says he didn’t is a liar. At this point Robinson has to 
be warned that any further bad language will involve a second 
charge. He follows the others into the First Lieutenant’s report. 
Junior officers may dismiss a charge if they do not find it sub- 
stantiated, but punishment is reserved for higher authority. 

Often there is no guide to the truth of a story but your own 
estimate of a man’s character. That is what gives the defaulters’ 
parade its interest. The offences may be commonplace, but the view 
they present of human frailty and of curious quirks of make-up and 
impulse, though it may not often be inspiring, is certainly not dull. 
What you do admire and respect is the Navy’s wise tolerance of 
folly where it does not affect discipline or efficiency. There is an 
established scale of punishments. An offender knows exactly what 
to expect if he takes a chance on being found out, and he rarely 
resents having an ingenious but fraudulent tale exposed. Both sides 
know the rules of the game, and those rules, as set out in King’s 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, and distilling, as they do, 
the experience of centuries, are in their balance and common sense 
one of the wisest codes on earth, 


You ask Smith what he 
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By HAROLD 
ORD VANSITTART is the victim of his own sincerity. To an 
L age which yearned for solace he prophesied danger ; to an age 
which longs for relaxation he preaches a continuance of effort. The 
good fairies have endowed him with high capacities and rich 
rewards. His career, if viewed only from the material side, forms 
an almost perfect pattern of success. The bright Etonian, who while 
still a boy produced a French play at the Odéon, passed rapidly 
through the lower stages of his diplomatic career. Tehran and 
Cairo, Stockholm and Paris, provided him with that variation of 
experience which in most diplomatists blurs the edges of conviction. 
As Private Secretary to Lord Curzon, as Private Secretary to two 
Prime Ministers, he had occasion to learn that in high politics 
flexibility is a major constituent of success. He reached the summit 
of his profession and mixed on terms of intimacy with the rulers 
of the earth. Honours came to him; the stars and ribands of the 
orders of chivalry, the more warming distinction of academic degrees. 
These rewards were balanced and enhanced by wide personal 
popularity and by considerable literary achievement. He might, 
as sO many distinguished public servants before him, have ceased 
from further strife and watched with dignity and ease the errors of 
his contemporaries and successors. But the wicked fairy, who had 
not been invited to the christening, pronounced her little curse. 
“This boy,” she said, “will see the truth and will insist on telling 
it.” As a result, Lord Vansittart, as Diplomatic Adviser to the 
Government, found his advice disregarded and his warnings spurned. 
And when finally he “retired into public life” and told the truth 
to the people, he became the object of much misrepresentation and 
much unfair abuse. He has now recorded his experiences in a book 
which is published this week by Messrs. Hutchinson under the 
title Lessons of My Life (9s. 6d.). It is in fact, as the publishers 
assert, “a lively record.” 
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I doubt whether Lord Vansittart was ever really attuned to Civil 
Service life. His taste for emphasis was always hampered by the 
mild mannerism of the departmental minute; it was not enough 
for him to indicate truth, he wished to preach it; nor did he 
ever acquire that solemn gladness with which the perfect civil 
servant suffers fools. Being possessed of a strong missionary spirit, 
he was galled by silence. “All my life,” he writes, “ political 
expression has been barred to me. After forty years of silence, 
broken only by rejected memoranda, I find the lawn of language 
thrown open.” It must be admitted that Lord Vansittart has 
made the most of the lawn. It would seem from some phrases 
in this book that he has been startled, and even hurt, by the 
opposition which his message has aroused. There have been those, 
it is true, who in criticising Lord Vansittart’s thesis appear to have 
thought of a number, doubled it, and then taken away the number 
they first thought of. He has been accused of wishing to exterminate 
the whole population of Germany and of providing Dr. Goebbels 
with the very material he most requires. I am not surprised that 
he*should feel annoyed. Yet his emphatic manner, his use of sharp 
muscle-bound metaphors, his avoidance of cotton-wool and tissue- 
paper, his very conviction, do in fact render the exposition of his 
theory somewhat stark. The British public do not care for naked- 
ness ; they prefer that even their wolves should be dressed in sheep’s 
clothing. And inevitably Lord Vansittart has been misunderstood. 
Yet is the theory which he expounds in fact so extreme, so vindictive 
or so unreasonable? I do not think so. 

* * + * 


His contention is that the democracies have never realised the 
German problem in correct proportions. During the last forty 
years we have lost our sense of self-preservation and have sought 
to find security in terms other than those of our own strength. The 
consequent debilitation of the national will, the weakening of our 
confidence in ourselves, created a vacuum which was filled by 
German propaganda. The reality of the German menace was so 
horrible to contemplate that we sought to persuade ourselves that 
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it was we, and not they, who were at fault; for if that were true, 
then we could retain some vestige of initiative, in that we might avert 
the danger by making amends. The central fact, however, was that for 
the last seventy-five years seventy-five per cent. of Germans desired 
to dominate Europe by attacking their neighbours. According to 
this theory the First German War was not, as many tried to make us 
believe, an accident due to preventable causes, but an inevitable stage 
in a deliberate process. To those who understood the origin and 
nature of that process, the Second German War was also inevitable. 
To them, German militarism wa; a disease curable only by complete 
defeat in war. Nor is it prudent even today to suppose that there 
are “two Germanies,” one bellicose and the other longing only for 
the blessings of civilian life. Fables regarding an underground move- 
ment of revolt in Germany “belong to the realm of filmland.” 
There is no “ new Germany” round the corner ; such a Germany 
can only be born of defeat and nurtured through years of patient 
control and education. Such, in its broad outline, is the theme of 
Lord Vansittart. Can anyone with any knowledge of German history 
since 1871, or of the German character, contend that it is wholly 
mistaken? 

* * * . 

I admit that it is an inconvenient theory, since it imposes upon 
us many years of further effort and self-sacrifice. It would be far 
more comfortable to imagine that once the Nazi régime is abolished 
every German will become a little Goethe. I should not, however, 
state the problem in the extreme terms which Lord Vansittart 
uses. I do not believe that seventy-five per cent. of the Germans 
are incurably bellicose. It may be that I have been more fortunate 
than Lord Vansittart in my contacts with the Germans, and that 
my admiration for their great gifts and my liking for their many 
qualities puts me in a more optimistic frame of mind. But I do 
believe that in almost every German soul there are strange packets 
of envy and suspicion, and that these packets have been rendered 
venomous by the doctrine that there is some connexion between 
courage and domination, between virility and violence. Y¥ do believe 
that almost every German feels sincerely that fate has not accorded 
to the Fatherland that position of power and renown which her virtues 
merit. I do believe that their lack of confidence in their political 
capacity does tempt them to express their self-assertiveness in mili- 
tary terms ; and I do believe that their spiritual loneliness, coupled 
with their romantic conception of heroism, does lead them to find 
in battle a solace and release which is not needed or experienced 
by more civil countries. I abundantly agree with Lord Vansittart 
that any thought of “another Germany” is but a vain imagining, 
and that so long as the German armies can avoid complete defeat, 
the spirit of German militarism will, whatever mufti.may be donned, 
persist through generations. Yet such thoughts do not depress 
me unduly, since the defeat of the German armies will this time 
be complete and resounding ; and upon the rock-foundation of that 
defeat we may, in fact, be able to create a civilian Germany. 

* 7 * + 

Nor is it, as Lord Vansittart would agree, defeat alone which will 
help us to educate them in civility. It will not be their armies alone 
which will be beaten ; we shall at the same time destroy the faith 
in violence which lurks in so many German souls. Most Germans 
combine with their pugnacious tendencies a pathetic desire to be 
liked. The burning hatred which they have aroused in all the world 
at first filled them with astonishment which may well merge into an 
orgy of self-pity. But it will end by filling them with doubt. For 
even the most Pomeranian grenadier, when he finds himself dis- 
liked from Narvik to Constanza, must ask himself whether in the 
long run conquest pays. So iong as the German soldier believes 
that he can avoid, or has avoided, complete defeat, then these 
anxious questionings can easily be stilled ; but when disaster comes 
they will rise in hubbub clamour throughout the land. Lord 
Vansittart warns us against sentimental illusions, and in this he is 
doing a service ; but his message, if rightly apprehended, is in no 
sense a doctrine of destruction or despair. 
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THE THEATRE 


«“ The Mask of Virree.’’ At the Mercury. 


Tuts play is a dramatisation by a Mr. Sternheim, who died recently, 
of the story Facques le Fataliste, by Diderot, and the English version 
is by Ashley Dukes, who has revised the original Sternheim version 
produced in 1935 at the Ambassadors and has restcred Diderot’s 
own ending. Much of Diderot’s story is in dialogue form, so that 
the play is a pretty faithful refle@tion of the original. In its way it 
is a real masterpiece and makes one curious to read Diderot’s 
dramatic criticism. The man who wrote “the first step towards 
philosophy is incredulity” was certainly able to create a character 
in Henriette Duquesnoy in whom we can believe ; and this is no 
mean feat, for her beginnings are extremely unpropitious and the 
author has to draw her in firm and unmistakeable lines, so that we 
get the impress of a strong and remarkable personality at her first 
interview with Madame de la Pommeraye in Scene I. It is the 
story of a jealous woman’s ingenious but unsuccessful revenge on her 
faithless lover ; but the main interest is in the character of the young 
girl into whose arms she throws him. The situation is unlikely, but 
just possibie ; the character drawing, however, is so firm and clear, 
and the dialogue so excellent, that our interest is consistently held 
and the comrse of the action remains suspended in doubt until its 
very end. As the jealous mistress Janet Burnell gave a convincing 
performance, while Julian Somers was plausible and_ sufficiently 
likeable as the faithless lover. It was, however, Renee Ascherson as 
Henriette who was chiefly responsible for the success of this delight- 
ful and original play, which ovght to fil: the Mercury Theatre for 
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“The Story of Stalingrad.’’ At the Plaza.—-‘* Air Force.’’ At 

Warner’s.——** The Bells Go Down.”’ At the London Pavilion. 
A GREAT temptation besets the propagandist whose task it is to 
justify the sacrifices of war. By selecting only the heroics he can 
present a picture which is more like the fulfilment of a schoolboy’s 
day-dream than a record of the grim phthisis of civilisation. 
Because the temptation is strong we are being flooded with war-films 
which are scarcely calculated to impress upon the younger genera- 
tion the need to keep the post-war peace. Construction is a less 
spectacular operation than demolition. This week there is to be 
seen a film which argues the justice of our Allied cause with a 
power as yet unequalled amongst the war films and which simul- 
taneously shows with horrible clarity that war is a monstrous thing. 
When peace comes most of our current productions will be locked 
hastily away and the screens freed for the inevitable series of anti- 
war films, but there will be no need to lock away The Story of 
Stalingrad. -It tells the truth about war and is therefore in- 
evitably an anti-war film. But it tells at the same time such an awe- 
inspiring story of human fortitude that we are left convinced that 
causes can exist in men’s minds for which no physical sacrifice can 
be too great. 

The film traces the history of the city on the Volga from its 
earliest days. We are reminded of its heroic role in the revolution 
and we see grow up the magnificent white buildings of a great 
industrial city. Then comes the war. On the screen maps trace the 
course of Nazi strategy and finally Stalingrad becomes the keystone 
of Russian resistance. To it the Soviet armies cling through months 
of indescribable horror, their grip much more precarious than the 
outside world .was ever allowed to know. Maps show the thin 
isolated strips of Russian-held territory on the Volga’s west bank, 
while the cameras show the city being gradually but completely 
destroyed. Before it concludes with the surrender of the trapped 
Germans The Story of Stalingrad runs the whole ghastly gamut of 
modern mechanised warfare, with spectacular barrages of shell and 
rocket, broad advances by enormous deployed armies and fights to 
the death in rubble-choked cellars; but more moving than the 
fighting is its effect upon the bodies of the soldiers and the lives of 
the people whose city they have chosen for a battlefield. The com- 
bination of high-explosive and bitter cold reduces German prisoners 
to an almost sub-human level. As the returning people of Stalin- 
gtad carry back their pathetic bundles of household goods to what- 
ever shelter they can find amongst the shattered walls of their 
homes, they pick their way amongst corpses frozen into grotesquely 
lively attitudes. There are moments when the underlying emotion 
breaks through to the surface, as when the two encircling armies 
meet or when trapped Germans are kicked out of their hiding- 
places by angry Red soldiers who have not forgotten the comrades 
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whose bestially mutilated bodies are shown in the film ; but for the 
most part the heroism and the horror is communicated by people 
who seem to have been hypnotised by the scale of the destruction. 
It is a pity that in a film of such factual accuracy the military value 
of the prolonged resistance of von Paulus’s men in limiting the sub- 
sequent Russian advance has been so much minimised. 

The conception of war offered by Air Force is more comfortable. 
This is one of the most expensive and spectacular of recent produc- 
tions and it contains excellent aerial photography as well as a defeat 
for a Japanese convoy (unfortunately in model form) speedier and 
more complete than any set-back suffered by a nation at war in 
modern times. Previously the film has followed a Flying 
Fortress right across the Pacific. Members of the crew sacrifice 
their lives for the aircraft and it manages always to stay just ahead 
of the chattering little yellow men who, as Hollywood propaganda 
develops, display more and more of the habits of monkey hill. The 
attempt to make the aircraft the hero of the film fails in spite of the 
introduction of plenty of interesting detail of the routine of bomber 
operation. The aircraft might have been given a personality of its 
own like a well-made ship, but instead we find ourselves expected to 
shed tears for what remains a mass-production job in aluminium. 

The Bells Go Down scarcely matches the brilliant authenticity 
of Fires Were Started in its account of the blitz on London. On 
the other hand, it gives a broader picture (rather surprisingly since 
this is primarily a story film), and non-Londoners may well get from 
it a better idea of the scale and variety of the holocaust and of the 
problems of tackling it with a mixture of amateur and professional 
firemen. (There are also street-markets and pubs which one missed 
in the earlier film.) The fact that The Bells Go Down has more 
comedy than tragedy brings out the special significance in adversity 
of this characteristic cockney safety-valve, and it is a pity that the 
mawkish contribution of two most uncockneylike young lovers could 
not have been jettisoned in favour of something less refined. The 
model work is excellent and Finlay Currie and James Mason are 
very good as hard-bitten professional firemen, but the main reason 
why one can forgive this film most of its studio-originating gaffes 
is the presence of Tommy Trinder, a comedian who is now so at 
ease on the screen that he turns what might have been a conven- 
tional hero’s death-scene into a climactic episode which our screen 
tragedians will watch with bewildered envy. EpGarR ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Tue recording, under the auspices of the British Council, of William 
Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast adds a large-scale work to the examples 
of contemporary British music now available to gramophonists. It 
has the advantage of being conducted by the composer with the 
collaboration of the Huddersfield Choral Society, the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Brass Bands and Dennis Noble as the soloist 
(H.M.V. C3330-4). Admirers of Arnold Bax will welcome two 
pianoforte recordings by Harriet Cohen, A Mountain Mood and A 
Hill Tune (Col. DXr109). More enjoyable to me are the two 
Fauré songs, Lydia and Nell, sung by Maggie Teyte (H.M.V. 
DA1831) and Schubert’s Impatience sung by Webster Booth 
(H.M.V. Bog315). I commend Mr. Booth’s clear diction in 
Impatience. Recording may improve the enunciation of English 
singers and consequently their singing, but the common inability 
to achieve a smooth-flowing musicianly legato is exemplified in Mr. 
Booth’s recording of The Wings of Song on the other side of 
Impatience, even although Mr. Gerald Moore, the best of our 
accompanists, sets him a good example on the pianoforte. Lack of 
any directing taste must be held responsible for the absurd choice 
of d’Hardelot’s Because and the other song recorded by Master 
Thomas Criddle (H.M.V. BD1037). A boy’s charming voice is here 
wasted on ridiculously inappropriate music. Equally unfortunate, 
but for a quite different reason, is the choice of Dohnanyi’s Serenade 
in C Major. In this manufactured, uninteresting music the com- 
bined powers of Jascha Heifetz, William Primrose and Emmanuel 
Feuermann are spent to little purpose (H.M.V. DB8947-9). I can 
recommend the charming and beautifully played recording by Yehudi 
Menuhin of Bloch’s God’s Worship and Ravel’s Kaddish (H.M.V. 
DB6139), and I would like to recommend Let the Bright Seraphim 
from Handel’s Samson, suny by Isobel Baillie (Col. DB2095), which 
musically is far the best of current recordings, but it is marred by 
shrillness. An enjéyable record is J. Strauss’s Perpetuum Mobile 
and Smetana’s Dance of the Comedians, played by the Royal Marines 
(Col. DB2095), and Suppé’s overture Beautiful Galatea (Col. 
DXIII0) comes next as a piece of agreeable light music. 
we Re F. 
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LETTERS TO 


CONSERVATIVES AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Sir,—As a convinced Conservative, I should like to reply to some points 
raised in the interesting letter of Mr. D. G. Pumfrett. 

Conservatives believe in the principle and efficacy of private enterprise. 
They do not think that bureaucratic control conduces to either the 
efficiency or prosperity of industry ; but, at the same time, private enter- 
prise can never be completely unregulated. The State has a right and 
a duty to ensure, when necessary, that the conditions and remuneration 
of work in industrial undertakings correspond to the needs and status of 
a civilised society. The Conservative Party is justly proud of its record 
in the field of ameliorative industrial legislation. In view of this record, 
the opposition of Sir Douglas Hacking and his supporters towards the 
Catering Bill is hard to understand. 

Private enterprise, like every other human activity, is liable to abuse ; 
and when that abuse becomes intolerable, the State must take steps to 
alleviate it. But, generally speaking, the State, in its relations with private 
enterprise, should assume the role of guide and helper, and should not 
attempt to stifle and control it. Co-operation and understanding are 
needed by the two parties, with a spirit of give and take on both sides. 

There is nothing deceitful or hypocritical about the attitude of Con- 
servatives towards the “small man.” They regard him, not only as 
the outward and visible sign of that spirit of adventure, and of that 
genius for individual enterprise and initiative which have made this 
country great; but, also, as constituting a barrier against the encroach- 
ments of large-scale monopoly capitalism, the embodiment of capitalism's 
worst abuse, the concentration of wealth in the hands of the few rather 
than its diffusion amongst the many. I fervently hope and believe that 
after the war there will be a great revival and development of “ small 
The popular appeal and widespread influence of the 
national savings movement, together with the provision of post-war 
credits, will be influential factors in this new trend. The investment 
of savings and credits in small-scale commercial activity ought to be 
encouraged. Upon the ability of the “small man” to engage in business 
and to prosper in its pursuit, depends to a large extent our future prosperity. 

Conservatives, in my opinion, should not reject the principle of public 
control, which, as Mr. Lyttelton said recently, is by no means the same 
as State control. A strong case can be made for the conversion of certain 
common services, such as electricity, gas, and water, into public utility 
companies, constituted on a non-profit basis, and managed by persons 
equipped with knowledge and experience of the undertakings they are 
to conduct. Organisation of this kind is far removed from the direct 
bureaucratic control, the establishment of which Mr. Pumfrett seems to 
regard as the Conservative Party’s most cherished aim. 

Mr. Pumfrett’s accusation that the policy of the Conservative Party 
involves the subordination of the individual to the control of the State 
is baseless. Conservatives have not hesitated in the past, and, I hope, 
will not hesitate in the future to condemn and combat injustice done to 
individuals in the name of social progress. They are deeply conscious 
of the dignity of human personality. They believe that man is essentially 
a religious being and should be allowed, as far as possible, to work out 
his destiny in his own way. In their opinion the States should provide the 
framework and the environment within which the individual can achieve 
that end. Rejecting the extremes of individualism on the one hand, and 
totalitarianism on the other, the Conservative Party endeavours to pursue a 
policy based on Britain’s immemorial traditions and unrivalled experience, 
and dictated by a keen desire to increase her prosperity and her greatness. 

Rampyndene, Burwash, Sussex. RICHARD FEILDEN. 


” 


man” activity. 


Sm,—Mr. D. G. Pumfrett’s letter in your last issue was a refreshing 
reminder of the fact that Liberalism is still alive and active. Perhaps it is not 
too late to hope that some of the leaders of that great party may realise 
the longing among thousands of younger people for a re-statement of 
the Liberal creed, adapted to modern social and economic conditions, but 
based on those old moral principles which made nineteenth-century 
England respected all over the world. 

The only way we can escape from the shackles of a rigid totalitarian 
State ruled by elderly Socialists and Conservatives with large bureaucratic 
salaries, is by a widespread revival of Liberalism. It is now quite 
evident that both Tories and Socialists are out to destroy the small 
independent man. In Germany, as is well known, the economic extinc- 
tion of the middle class was the prelude to the Nazi movement. It is 
becoming increasingly obvious that only a revival of Liberalism can save 
us from an English version of the same process.—Yours faithfully, 

Healey House, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, S. BROOKE. 
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THE EDITOR 


“THE SPANISH LABYRINTH” 


Sir,—I snould like, if I may, to protest against certain statements made 
by Professor Allison Peers in his review of my book The Spanish 
Labyrinth. He accuses me of Left Wing prejudices. I will not deny 
that, for I believe that the event®®of the last few years have shown 
conclusively that the. Right can never solve Spain’s problems. Buy 
when he asserts that my recipe “for getting out of the labyrinth js 
to take the first turning to the Left every time,” I feel he simply cannot 
have read what I have written. For if I draw any one conclusion from 
recent Spanish history, it is that extreme political attitudes are disastrous 
for Spain and that her problems ought not to be approached in 4 
doctrinaire spirit. This view informs almost every page of my book, 
and if Professor Peers will glance again at the passages in which I speak 
of the anti-clerical legislation of the Republicans and of the policies 
both of the Left Wing Socialists and of the Communists, he will see 
that he has misjudged me. My bias was always towards moderation, 

In the same way his insinuations that I looked with approval on the 
rising of the Asturian miners in 1934 or on the Red Terror in 1936 
are totally unfounded. My business as a historian was to explain, but 
explanations are not justifications, and what I have done for the Left 
I have endeavoured to do for the Right also. 

As for my belief that the White Terror was worse than the Red, 
that certainly is disputable, but I did not come to this conclusion without 
weighing the evidence, some of which was collected by myself on the 
spot. I made it clear, too, that I did not claim for my brief epilogue 
on the Civil War any sort of historical finality. But I may say that 
neither the shocking accounts of conditions in Spain brought back by 
recent visitors, nor the wholehearted support which the Falangist Govern- 
ment has given to Nazi Germany, nor the blind eye which the Catholic 
Press has turned on the treatment of their co-religionists in Poland 
have encouraged me to revise my opinion on these matters.—Yours truly, 

Bell Court, Aldbourne, Marlborough. GERALD BRENAN. 


Sir,—It is easy to leave the impression that a book on Spain, by a 
little-known author, contains yet another propagandist version of con- 
temporary events. I will not discuss each of your reviewer’s rather curious 
statements about Mr. Brenan’s Spanish Labyrinth ; but when he declares 
that the bibliography is vitiated by a bias, any historian acquainted with 
the subject must express surprise. This bibliography, with its annotations, 
is a piece of serious scholarship in which historians will recognise both 
solid learning and objective judgement. Unless your reviewer would 
defend Ignacio Nufiez’s account of the 1934 revolution, it is difficult to 
find a single igstance upon which his imputation of bias could conceivably 
be based.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, M. I. HENDERSON. 
The Rector’s Lodgings, Lincoln College, Oxford. 


A PLEA FROM THE FORCES 


Sir,—I am convinced that the problem of transport and communications 
is being tackled on far too small a scale in the various exhibitions and 
articles on reconstruction. So far, the trend seems to have been a 
Haussmannlike urge to carve a series of vistas from one building or 
landmark to another, quite ignoring the preliminary function of a road— 
to provide the quickest and most practical means of getting from A to B. 
Once that has been established, the beautification can follow. London 
could be made into a city of almost unbelievable nostalgic charm and 
beauty, but how long would it survive as a great commercial, industrial 
and administrative centre if traffic going from A to B had to contend 
with a lengthy tour of the principal sights en route? Rapid and easy 
transport is vital to modern civilisation. After the war this country 
will hold few, if any, monopolies in any sphere, and competition will 
have to be met both at home and abroad which will be far faster and 
keener than that encountered hitherto. Thus provision must be made 
to face it, even at the expense of attractive design. 

Detail just cannot be contemplated until the wider ones have’ been 
firmly established, and furthermore these must be based on life fifty 
and a hundred years hence. It will be a national catastrophe if recon- 
struction in any form is based on pre-war or wartime surveys. The young 
men in the Services have splendid and practical visions for the future, 
but they can do little to implement them, apart from completing theif 
immediate task with their utmost energies. With the knowledge of what 
has been written and said on the problem, however, they are deeply 
concerned that the older generation may betray their trust through lack 
of boldness in imagination, perspective and foresight. 

As an instance, they ask: “What provision has been made for aerial 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
traffic in any schemes?” The necessity and opportunity for providing 
a central airport to every large city has never been more apparent. There 
will be thousands of valuable aircraft and fully trained pilots available 
after the war. Are the aircraft to be left to rot, and the pilots returned 
to jobs which in many cases are now being efficiently carried out by 
women? Within five years after the war, there must and will be a 
daily service from Waterloo to Ottawa, New York and Calcutta. That 
is, unless the replanners cannot look that far ahead The construction of 
an airfield at ground level, above the rooftops, or even across the Thames 
presents no insuperable difficulties. There are feats of engineering being 
undertaken today which far exceed such a project in sheer skill and 
audacity. The cost, be it five or ten million pounds, would be rapidly 
recovered in the ensuing prosperity of the city. 

Chancing the accusation of “driving back to the first tee” I would, 
however, advocate specific action in respect of traffic within Greater 
London, once it had been decided which of the roads were to be 
developed into major arteries. It is one of the few spheres in which 
detailed planning is legitimate. Obviously many years will pass before 
Le Corbusier’s dreams will reach tangible proportions in this great 
city even with the most ardent reconstruction scheme. Consequently 
a means must be sought to link up existing facilities with the new 
demands and the New Plan. The specific action envisaged is that of 
raising the pavements of existing major thoroughfares to first-floor level ; 
a scheme which is fundamentally sound and is ably expounded by 
H. Alker Tripp in his book Town Planning and Road Traffic. 

Travelling up and down the country nowadays, and particularly when 
passing through the major cities, one is apt to lose sight of the magnitude 
of the peace-time traffic problem. Yet there are few who cannot recollect 
being appalled by the jams and delays, the impossibility of parking a 
car in the City or West End at any hour of the day, and the constant 
hazard of just crossing a major thoroughfare. This solution would 
admittedly be a makeshift and an untidy one both internally and 
externally, but in the course of normal reconstruction the cantilevered 
pavement could he incorporated in the main design. If it were decided 
that really large-scale reconstruction around Piccadilly Circus, Oxford 
Street and Charing Cross Road could not be contemplated for ten or 
twenty years, then I contend that this scheme in particular could be 
carried out here and now, including the necessary bridges and staircases 
or escalators. It would not only permit two further lines of traffic, but 
it would permit the enforcement of a minimum speed limit, with no 
stationary vehicles to impede through traffic. Buses, private cars, vans 
and lorries could draw in clear of other traffic and efficient circulation 
be instituted for getting public and goods to and from the various 
premises. ! 

In conclusion I can only offer a plea to the replanners to exercise 
bold yet practical imagination, only getting down to detail when they 
are satisfied that they have solved the overriding problems.—Yours, &c., 

D. ADSHEAD GRANT. 

40 Norland Square, London, W. 11. 


INDIAN PERPLEXITIES 


Sm—aAn entirely adequate answer can be given to all Mr. Hickman 
Johnson’s questions on this subject in your issue of April 9th. I confine 
myself to two. He asks wherein sabotage in Europe and India differ, the 
assumption being that if the former is morally permissible the latter 
should be likewise. The one is justifiable insurrection against a lawless 
maurauding intruder, the other is senseless violence incited by those who 
refuse self-controlled freedom for their country because they aspire to 
sectional dominance. To Mr. Johnson the way of peace is negotiation, by 
which he evidently means interminable talk and compromise with recal- 
citrants. If negotiation be the way, then it holds on both sides and 
therefore sabotage by Indians is more culpable than any imagined inertia 
of Government. Further, while Mr. Johnson has a perfect right to his 
Opinion on this matter, his expression of opinion will be quoted by 
the native Press of India not as that of a private individual but of a 
missionary official. Will this serve the cause of peace? 

Mr. Johnson in ‘his last question appropriates the term “ Christian 
statesmanship ” for his suggested course of action. Some of us feel the 
distinctive feature in the conduct of affairs by the Government is their 
exercise in Christian fashion of the virtues of patience and forbearance. 
If there are any of Mr. Johnson’s quondam missionary colleagues who 
sympathise with his outlook, I, after lifelong intimacy with his Indian 
circle, do not know of them. It is unwarranted assumption on the part 
of Mr. Johnson that the Christian Church in India supports his position. 
There is no authority empowered to speak for all Christians or even a 
majority. Unquestionably all British missionaries there eagerly desire 
to see its people free in every true sense. That, indeed, is one supreme 
motive and result of their service there that few, if any, confuse the 
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issue by recognising political freedom in the dominance of a group of 

India’s people, however large and noisy. Where Mr. Johnson errs is 

that he puts the onus on Government, not on the Indian leaders. 

Negotiation will fail so long as the latter persist in their intransigence, 

—Yours faithfully, GEORGE M. KERR. 
Glen Eden, Cove, Dumbartonshire. 


NEW AXIS PROPAGANDA 


Sir,—In your issue of April 16th you have drawn attention to “The 
New Axis Propaganda” which is now being set on foot by Berlin. In 
your opinion “it is a change that has some psychological significance, 
though its power to convince any of the enslaved populations can be 
little above nil.” May I be permitted to point out that Hitler (presumably 
under the joint pressure of Mussolini and of the German generals) is 
preparing very carefully his political offensive and that it should be 
watched closely by this country? The changes in the German diplomatic 
service, especially nominating such an experienced diplomatist as 
Weizsaecker to the Vatican post, seem to indicate that Berlin is now 
out for a diplomatic and political action aiming at securing some sort 
of negotiated peace with the western democracies, It is only reasonable 
to suppose that the Japanese diplomacy is doing its bit in probing the 
“eastern possibilities "—on behalf of Germany. 

From German papers published in different occupied countries as well 
as from the papers controlled by the Germans all over Europe, one can 
gather that Germany wants to adopt a different course and that the 
“new order” policy as bankrupt is going to be replaced by another 
slogan. It is quite possible that Germany would launch now a “ European 
Charter” and make lavish promises to the nations of the Continent. 
Berlin is playing now the tune of safeguarding the “rights of the small 
nations,” thus exploiting the fears and apprehensions revived among the 
European nations by some recent utterances in this country and in the 
United States. 

This German offensive should be watched carefully, as Germany is an 
experienced political conjuror. Before collapsing eventually to the Allied 
onslaught, Germany may still perpetrate many crimes and create a 
tremendous confusion on the Continent by which the Allies would hardly 
profit. For that reason Allied political aims and utterances should be 
defined very wisely and the mood of the European countries should be 
examined more closely than usually. This mood cannot be a matter of 
indifference to us at the time of the invasion of Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

105 Hallam Street, W. 1. AxeEL Heysrt, 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEAKING 


Sirn,—Mr Macintyre asks what Americans would understand from a 
sentence like “I am after having lunch.” They would understand that 
the speaker had just had lunch. But the speaker would be more likely 
to have inserted “just” before “after.” This phrasing was brought to 
America by the southern Irish, and is still used chiefly by them, in the 
big cities, where they have congregated. 

The chief influences in America which have modified English usage 
in pronunciation have been Irish and German, owing to sheer weight 
of numbers in those two earliest (nineteenth-century) immigrant strains. 
Thus even well-educated Americans (of English stock) have tended to say, 
like the Irish, “ motuf” for “ motive,” and “ withum” for “with him.” 
Again, under German influence, many Americans have quite lost the 
explosive “t” so characteristic of ordinarily good speech in England, 
and they have replaced it with the sound of “d.” The word “ water” 
is an example. In southern England it is pronounced “wa-tuh”; but 
an American is very likely to call it “ wawder.” The German influence 
has been to push the words back into the throat, whereas received English 
speech keeps them forward in the mouth. 

But the hard final “r” in such words as “ water,” when spoken by most 
Americans, is certainly a heritage from pure Yorkshire, as is the wide 
use of the sound “a” as in “cat.” In southern England the word 
“after” is softened to “ahf-tuh”; in America, as in Yorkshire, both 
the “a” and the “r” in this word hit the hearer with a thwack. 
Yorkshire pronunciation, *also the monotone often heard in Yorkshire 
speech, were carried to America by the Pilgrims, people from near- 
Doncaster, most of whom were artisans, and they set the “ American 
accent ” which in time swept the counary, except in the Southern States, 
—Yours faithfully, WILLARD CONNELY. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—Mr. Thomas Robins, of New York, may be assured that the great 
majority of Englishmen (not Scottish or Irish!) who cherish their speech 
are with him in deploring the debased sounds given to our fourth vowel. 
when it is long or open. The short o’s, as in “Oxford,” cannot be so 
distorted. Is it generally known that “o” got its oval form from the ; 
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shape the mouth should assume when uttering it? It is impossible to 
enunciate a pure “o” if the lips are kept nearly closed, as they usually 
are. It is a serious reflection upon public school and university educa- 
tion that such slipshod use of our proud heritage of speech should not 
only go unchecked, but be, apparently, encouraged. George Borrow 
said that we were the worst speakers in the world of our own tongue, 
and contrasted us with the best, the Spaniards. Are we too lazy, or 
what is the reason? As for the “Oxford accent,” what is it exactly? 
Ir used to be called the Oxford drawl. I think it is to that that 
Mr. Robins refers in complaining of the “ manner of assumed superiority ” 
which so irritates him—and us. The drawl effect is, in my opinion, 
produced by monotones in, nearly always, a deep voice. 

One concluding query. Is Mr. Robins aware of the effect upon our 
sensitive ears of America’s treatment of the “o,” as, for instance, in the 
word “ Congress ”?—Yours faithfully, GEORGE C. OWLES. 

6 Claremont Avenue, Southport. 


“ REASON ” IN SCOTTISH HISTORY 


Sir,—Janet Adam Smith’s illuminating article on the Auld Alliance 
contained many interesting points which will command general agree- 
ment. One statement she makes, however, indicates a somewhat super- 
icial analysis. Referring to the conflicting strains of reason and passion 
n Scottish history, she asserts that “ Reason is represented in [Scottish] 
istory by the Reformation, the Union of the Crowns, the Union of the 
Parliaments.” Is this so? The Union of the Parliaments, which in 
practice proved to be the addition of a small number of Scottish repre- 
sentatives to the English Lords and Commons, was surely the result of 
political pressure and economic fear, aided by corruption in high places— 
not reason in the normally understood sense of the word. Had reason 
held sway, the logical arguments of Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun would 
have won the day, and a federal rather than incorporating Union would 
have been the result. The history of Britain during the past century 
vindicates practically everything Fletcher said. His arguments apply today. 
I would suggest also that other events in Scottish history might have 
been quoted here. The Disruption of 1843, for instance, was surely an 
outstanding case in which reason, based on definite principles, enabled 
a large section of the Church of Scotland to see beyond the immediate 
tangle of vested interests, and take a bold step by forming the Free 
Church. Perhaps I may add that I take my interpretation of the word 
“reason” from Webster, as follows: “Due exercise of the reasoning 
faculty ; clear and fair deductions from true principles."—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, RoBertT Hurp. 


49 George’s Square, Edinburgh, 8. 


WALNUT TREES 


Str,—In April, 1939, with the help of my gardener and my six-year-old 
grandson, I sowed 350 black walnuts (Juglans nigra) and 350 French 
(Juglans regia) in the open nursery. The French consisted of 50 each 
var. Praeparturiens, Serotine, de la St. Jean, Mayette, Franquette, 
Parisienne and Chaberte. The French trees now average a height of 
from 3 to over § feet, while the American range well up to 7 and 8 feet, 
and many with a girth of 4} inches to 5 inches 2 feet from the ground, 
There remain in the nursery now 150 trees, while I have transplanted 
the others in the manner of groves or lines, as recommended by Dr. 
Hunter in his 1812 edition of Evelyn’s Sylva, wherein he gives interest- 
ing and useful instructions regarding the manner of planting and the 
care of the trees. Elwes, in Trees of Great Britain and Ireland, says, 
regarding the quality of English-grown walnut timber: “As a rule, 
English walnut does not show’so much of the dark markings as is found 
in the logs imported from Italy and the Black Sea, and Italian walnut 
is usually specified by English architects,” but my experience of over 
fifty years does not confirm this opinion, While it is true that architects 
have been in the habit of specifying “Italian Walnut,” this term has 
become common to describe the darker and more figured variety which 
generally has been provided by supplies which have included French, 
Circassian, Turkish and English without discrimination. Only an ex- 
tremely small percentage of the trees in all these countries produces the 
well-marked dark grain which is termed “figured” wood, and as the 
total number of trees produced in England is infinitesimal as compared 
with the other countries named, I am satisfied if it were possible to 
take an accurate account, it would be found that the aggregate of English 
trees which display figure is quite as large, and indeed larger, than is 
produced in other countries It would be impossible to overstate the 
advantages of reafforesting this country with these valuable trees.—Yours 
faithfully, ALEXANDER L. Howarp. 
Athenaeum Club. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE active, and wide, investigation now being made into the question 
of nature reserves is of great interest to the National Trust. This 
beneficent body is not primarily concerned with natural history, by 
it has been almost forced into an interest in sanctuaries. It controls, 
either by itself or in co-operation with associated naturalists, properties 
in the Farne Islands, at Scolt Head and Blakeney, at Wicken Fen, a 
the Calf of Man, along the Pembrokeshire coast, by Pentire Head and 
Hatfield Forest; and all these are of peculiar concern to naturalists, 
It is clear that in the sequel some holding body (perhaps the Nationa 
Trust itself) will be created for the control of the Nature Reserves 
that are being selected ; and such a body should co-operate closely with 
local natural history societies. 


Strange Fowl 


Some mysterious birds have been seen in several counties. For 
example: a keen observer in North Devon saw a pair of birds that 
his eyes suggested sandgrouse. They resembled partridges in flight 
but were certainly not partridges. The particular neighbourhood where 
they were seen was selected a year or two ago by a pair of immigrant 
quail which successfully hatched a good brood. It is possible that the 
birds were Indian partridges. Both these stout birds (which on the wing 
are scarcely distinguishable from French partridges) and several varieties 
of quail are being naturalised, and though the experiment (conducted 
by the I.C.I.) is more or less new, both these species seem to take 
kindly to England, and quail at any rate have always preferred the West 
of England. At one time, for example, they were confmonly seen in 
Pembrokeshire. Most countries have their own partridge. Would it 
be possible to introduce a bird generally known in Western Canada as 
“the fool partridge” to the afforestated areas which are virtually bird- 
less? This fool partridge especially delights in conifers ; but it would 
be useless for sport. Once, when short of food, I shot one (in the 
Selkirks) with a pistol. 


The Ingenious Bail 


All theorists in farming have admired the practical ingenuity of that 
inventive genius, an Hosier who made the Berkshire Downs, if not the 
desert, blossom like the rose. A singularly impressive tribute to the 
value of his open air bail for milch cows is recorded in the latest issue 
of The Farm Economist, published at intervals by the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute at Oxford. A West Country farmer was 
almost knocked out by the fall in stock prices, though the milk farmers 
in his neighbourhood did well enough. His own farm was too precipitous 
for dairy buildings, but hearing of these open-air bails, which are 
easily set up anywhere, he made a trial and now has 50 milch cows 
which bring in good returns. It would be well worth the while of 
anyone attempting farming on any wide scale to visit the Down farm 
of Mr. Hosier. The simple device for shifting his ingenious poultry- 
houses seemed to me as practically ingenious as his bails and methods 
of employing else useless motor-cars. The hens flourish, labour is 
saved and the ground fertilised. It is remarkable that in the increase 
of machinery encouraged by lack of labour during the war there is 3 
boom in milking machines as well as tractors. Milkmaids everywhere 
are learning their use. 


In the Garden 


How much of the abundant blossom on our fruit-trees will prove 
fertile? Though bees are more than ever numerous they may be 
insufficient. It is to be remembered that of all fruit pears are the least 
self-fertile. They need neighbours of a different sort; and artificial 
fertilising may be almost necessary if varying sorts are not juxtaposed. 
The Royal Horticultural Society has published an admirable pamphlet, 
which might be called Good Neighbours, in regard to all sorts of fruit 
trees. In regard to strawberries which are abnormally early even wife 
guards are some protection against frost, though of course such guards 
are best covered over when frost threatens, as surely it will. One good 
use for cut grass from the lawn is to spread it thickly along the rasp- 
berry canes. It will smother weeds and provide manure in the sequel. 
On the question whether or no it is necessary to earth up potatoes it is 
to be remembered that on the farm much the easiest method is to 
drive a trench into which the seed is dropped and then “ split the ridge.” 
This method automatically produces some sort of ridge over the seed, 
so to call it. W. BEACH THOMAS.” 
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The cloth for the whole family 


This soft-textured British cloth solves a lot 
of household problems. It is no trouble to 
wash—is shrink-resisting and colour-fast. 
Easy to sew and make up, it is hard-wearing 
and beautifully comfortable; warm in 
Indis- 
pensable for day and night wear for the 
whole family—from youngest to oldest. 


winter, healthily cool in summer. 





WHLIAM HOLLINS 8 COLTER 
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THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 





ANNUAL MEETING 
KINGSWAY HALL 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 5th 


at 11 a.m. 








Chairman: THE PRESIDENT, 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT SANKEY. 


Speakers: 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT BENNETT. 
THE RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF L!CHFIELD. 


Reserved Seat Tickets may be had, 
gratis, on application to the Bible 


Admission Free. 


Flouse. 


On Wednesday, May Sth, at 3.30 p.m., there will be a 
Reception at the Bible House, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
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From the Western Desert 


" De ar Sirs, 

“I have been unable to get my Barneys during the past four or 
" five months, and it was with the feeling of one brought {ace to face 
with a miracle that I noticed a few tins of Barneys in a mobile 
“N.A.A.F.I. a day or two ago. They are now in my possession and 
“life in the Western Desert has taken on a rosier hue. 

“This King of all the Tobaccos was in as excellent condition as 
“Gf I had just purchased it from my usual Tobacconist in London. 

“TI feel sure you will like to hear that Barneys is serving with 
" the Middle East Force, and that it is bringing solace and contentment 
“to a mechanised cavalryman in a particularly God-forsaken bit 
"of country.” 


All letters published in the Barneys advertising are 
quite spontaneous and can be verified by inspection. 


Ga rnevs 


% Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (/ua//), and Parsons Pleasure (mild) 2/9} oz. 





Made byJ John Sinclair Ltd., , Newcastle-on-Tyne o 
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CITADEL OF HEALING 


Last year at the Christie Hospital 4,864 new patients from all parts 
of England were examined, 45,223 investigations of patients were 
carried out and 17 Cancer Diagnostic Clinics maintained at Hospitals 
over a wide area. Funds are urgently needed for this work and for 
the extension of research into Cancer, still mankind's great scourge. 


CHRISTIE HOSPITAL AND HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Senior Service 
World War at Sea. By Brian Tunstall. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 


“ Since land and sea conditions are so utterly dissimilar, men who 
earn their living at sea are ir a sense apart from their fellows. They 
have a technique which is distinct, unique and not easily com- 
municable,” says Mr. Tunstall at the beginning of his book ; and 
it may be added that they rarely have the training, the inclination, 
or in war the time to do much to enlighten their fellow-citizens 
ashore. The traditional “silence” of the service is often carried 
to unnecessary lengths, and makes naval men unwilling to discuss 
naval matters even when these are of a general and not of a con- 
fidential nature. 

The result is that a newly stimulated and very desirable public 
interest in naval affairs is to some extent frustrated by ignorance. 
Mr. Tunstall, qualified by twelve years on the staff of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich, has set out to clear the air. He begins 
very properly with a lucid account of the permanent principles of 
naval warfare and the British and German attitude to them. An 
understanding of the Gérman theory of the guerre de course in 
opposition to the British, historical, view of naval strategy is essential 
if the present U-boat campaign is to be seen in its proper perspective. 
Germany is conducting the war, in the naval sphere as in othefs, 
on a short-term basis. By the concentration of her resources for 
one limited strategical purpose—a war against merchant shipping— 
she hopes, in spite of the superior naval power of her enemies, to 
wn the war without ever coming to grips with the great allied 
battle-fleets. In pursuing this aim she has sacrificed the whole of 
her ocean trade. Britain, on the other hand, fights, as always, to 
maintain her command of the sea and the ocean-going trade of the 
world, and never in any circumstances could she abandon these 
responsibilities. Concerned as she is with the future, she is bound 
to take a long-term view, seeing the sea-war as the latest chapter 
in the story of British naval achievement rather than as an isolated 
event dependent entirely on modern technique. 
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The book contains detailed descriptions of the allied, enemy ang 
neutral navies, and a strategical review of the naval operations of 
the war up to the end of 1942. Jn addition there are expert dis. 
cussions of the problems of sea and air co-operation and of th 
role of naval power in the post-war world. Incidentally, Mr. Tunstall 
patiently exposes the superficiality of the view that the loss of 
“Prince of Wales’ and ‘Repulse’ proved the “uselessness” 9 
battleships. The contrary conclusion is to be drawn from the 
successful passage of ‘Scharnhorst’ and ‘Gneisenau’ up ths 
Channel ; and, in fact, both actions demonstrate the importang 
of the proper use of air power, which in the author’s opinion “ha 
revolutionised the conduct of sea-warfare, though without modifying 
its principles.” 

The great hope for the future he sees in the partnership of the 
fleets of Britain and the United States. He pays tribute to the US, 
Navy, which is still perhaps under-rated by many of us who wer 
brought up to believe in the Royal Navy first and the rest nowhere 
The American Navy is a corps d’élite, in spite of its size, and ha 
standards and an efficiency not inferior to our own. If our Allie 
have something to learn from us in the dignified and unobtrusive 
assumption of world-wide responsibilities, we can well take a lesson 
from them in matters of internal organisation. (I believe, for 
instance, that the freedom of contact between officers and ratings 
in the U.S. Navy is far closer to the true traditions of the sa 
and leads to greater efficiency than the purely formal relationship 
which is more common with us.) The part to be played in main. 
taining future peace and order by the two great fleets is admirably 
expounded in a chapter which emphasises the special suitability 
naval forces for this work. His argument is one which must bk 
considered by those who have been pinning their faith for the 
future to an international air force: 

Air-power cannot influence economic life except by violence, whik 
armies of occupation are as unsatisfactory from an economic stand- 
point as they are from a political one. Naval blockade is the ideal 
method of international coercion since it need neither take life nor 
destroy goods. 

Mr. Tunstall writes with judgement and clarity, without political 
prejudice or service partiality. An occasional air of “telling the 
children” is probably justified by the ignorance of most of us, -and 
complete and authoritative as it is, World War at Sea will doubtless 
become a standard work. Coin Mann. 


The Excellent Ray 


John Ray, Naturalist : His Life and Works. By Charles E. Raven 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 
WITH great scholarship, with deep understanding, with sympathy 
and religious care, Canon Raven has done honour to John Ray, 
Here we have, at last, the critical biography and review of the 
works of the greatest naturalist of the seventeenth century—an 
account of the blacksmith’s son who was admitted to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1644,°and later became ordained in the Church of 
England—by the Professor of Divinity at Cambridge of today, himself 
a naturalist. No one but Dr. Raven could have undertaken this task 
—this most necessary task—so well. 

It is often stated that Gilbert White was the first of the clos 
and accurate observers of nature in Britain; the first to have a 
“ modern” outlook. This is by no means true, for the revolution 
in natural history, the trend away from classic authority and super- 
stition, can be said to have started in the sixteenth century with 
William Turner. It is interesting to note that the three revolu- 
tionaries, Turner, Ray and White, each in his century, were designed 
by their social circumstances for Academics or Churchmen, or for 
a combination of both; and that all three had trouble with theif 
circumstances and the demands of society, to find peace and single 
ness of mind in the study of natural history. 

Things might have been very different, and would certainly have 
been worse for naturalists, if Turner and White had become Provosts 
of Oriel, as they tried to do, or if Ray’s conscience had not led 
him to forfeit his Fellowship under the Act of Uniformity—even 
though he had never taken the Covenant. Good academics thes 
men would probably have been, good Churchmen certainly (White, 
who alone of the three remained a practising Churchman, was 4 
devoted minister, beloved by his flock), but as naturalists, their minds 
preoccupied with University or high ecclesiastical life, they would 
never have shone with such a bright, new light. 

It is now clear that of these three pioncers the excellent Ray, 
as White called him, shone the brightest, and had the most influence 
upon the progress of biology. White’s importance is due in great 
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THE 


Lord Londonderry 
WINGS OF DESTINY 


“Lord Londonderry’s views on many air 
matters have been justified by events. This 
book gives some of the details of these 
events when they were in the making.”— 
Evening Standard 12/6 


A. J. P. Taylor 
THE HABSBURG MONARCHY 


“Sets out the history of the last century of the 
Habsburg Empire . . . to write a book so short 
and yet so full, so cogent and yet so dispassion- 
ate, needed more than scholarship.” 

Time & Tide 15/- 





MACMILLAN CENTENARY 
LITERARY AWARDS 


Write for details 


Maemillan & Co. Lid. 
ST. MARTIN’S ST. LONDON W.C.2. 


CENTENARY 
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THE 


LIEVEN-PALMERSTON 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


1828—1856 
Edited and Translated by LORD SUDLEY 
With a Preface by SIR JOHN SQUIRE 

“A treasury of Court gossip, with many foot- 
notes to political history. Lord Sudley has donea 
remarkable job of translation.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A fascinating, cautionary tale.”—The Observer. 
“ The very essence and spirit and atmosphere of 
that remarkable epoch of aristocratic government.” 
—Sunday Times. 


With 16 Illustrations. 18s. 


PEOPLE'S HOMES 


A REPORT PREPARED BY 


MASS-OBSERVATION 

hy ublisbed for the ADVERTISING SERVICE GUILD 

“Full of meat for those who like a meaty 
meal.”—Architects’ Journal. “Should aid and 
stimulate our planners. Most of the detail is 
helpful and relevant."—The Observer. “ An 
immense amount of information presented with 
praiseworthy impartiality."—-The Times. 10s. 


All prices are net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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THE BLACK PRINCE 


AN HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


JOHN CAMMIDGE 


18s. net 


“A full scale portrait set in a glittering chronicle of the French 


wars. 


Mr. Cammidge has struck at the core of the period. 


the style expresses the spirit of the age, that blend of wolfishness 


AT THE 


and chivalry.” 


MOON’S 


ANDREW LYTLE 
songs y »w Lytle’s The 


Observer. 


9s. net 


Long Night was described by The Spec tator 


‘A well built, well-written and compelling adventure story.’ 
His new book is a romance of Hernando de Soto’s conquest of 
Florida, a grim and exciting narrative of one of the great exploits 


of history, seen 
lust for gold and 


as a conflict of wills between the Spaniards’ 
zeal for Christ and the 


vanished natural 


paradise of the Indian civilisation. 


Lighter Reading 





MURDERS IN 
VOLUME 2 


ELIZABETH DALY 7s. 6d. net 
*A good story, well presented and 
with interesting technical detail.” 


C atherine Tennant. 


“ Mrs. Daly's triumph is the creation 
of an exceptionally oo! detec- 
tive.’ Western Mail, 
A pleasant story, 
nor tough, with 


neither showy 
good suspense.” 
Daily Worker. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


THE 
WRONG MURDER 


GRAIG RICE 7s. 6d. net 
‘If murders are meant for amuse- 
ment, this is better than most. 
The Times. 
“Sex, gangsters, blood and wise- 
cracks all amply provided and fully 
up to standard.” Time and Tide, 
“Crime at its most lighthearted.” 
Woman's Journal, 























SECKER & WARBURG 
VOICES IN THE DARKNESS 


by TANGYE LEAN 16 full-page illustrations, 
4 radio maps, ete. 15s. net. 

Recommended by the Book Society, this finely produced book is 
the first full study of the radio war, a dramatic account of the 
struggle of the B.B.C. and the Nazi voices for control of the 
European mind. 


HELL IN THE SUNSHINE 


by CEDRIC DOVER April 28 10s. 6d. net. 

The author of “ Half-Caste” traces the reactions of the 
coloured peoples—yellow, brown, and black—to Japan’s rise to 
world power. Here is new light on the riddle of the Pacific War. 


JUDAISM AND WORLD ORDER 


by H. T. SCHONFIELD 4s. 6d. net. 

The author of “Jesus: a Biography” gives a clear picture of 
the Jewish religion, compares it with Christianity, and points 
out why it must incur the Nazi's hate. 


MODERN MAN IN THE MAKING 


by OTTO NEURATH 100 illust. (many in colour), 
4to. 16s. net. 


A new edition of this exquisite volumé, of which Professor 
Hogben wrote:—‘“* His technique combines all that is best in 
Descartes and the Daily Mirror. He exposes the truth about 
human society as it ie, not as distorted by the mirror of 
academic fictions.” 
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part to his influence on letters ; as a pure naturalist he was a great 
contributor rather than a great synthesiser. Ray’s singleness of 
mind, his sacrifices, his victorious struggles against ill-health and 
his genius made him into the last of the general biologists. He 
contributed, sometimes in collaboration with friends and colleagues, 
but mostly alone, to every considerable branch of the study of life ; 
and his contributions were not merely essays and papers, but 
immense works in which were gathered all that was worthy in 
published human knowledge and much—very much—that was dis- 
covered by himself. 

Most of his work was published during the later part of his life 
or after his death ; for when he was a young man he made many 
journeys through Englani and the Continent with his friends 
Willughby and Skippon and others. It was during these tours that 
he, roughly speaking, doubled our knowledge of the British fauna 
and flora, and conceived plans of rendering this knowledge into 
some sort of order and writing his series of basic systematic works. 
It was not, for instance, until he was 49, and his friend Willughby 
had died, that he published the great Ornithologia ; after this the 
systematic text-books came quickly: The Method of Plants, The 
History of Fishes, The History of Plants, The Synopsis of Mammals, 
The History of Insects and the rest. 

This catalogue fails to describe Ray and his work. “If much of 
his achievement,” writes Canon Raven, “was in the task of descrip- 
tion and classification, of discovering synonyms and collating records, 
yet he belongs to the company of Gilbert White, of Richard Jefferies, 
of Hudson and Selous, rather than to that of the academic and 
‘museum’ scientists.” More, Ray was a pioneer of the spirit of 
freedom ; his retreat from complicated society indicates this, almost 
as much as do his positive demonstrations of the unprejudiced mind. 
He was as ruthless in his treatment of the superstitious and the 
classicists, as of the hotheads among his friends who jumped, 
all too quickly, to conclusions. He was as quick to see the truth 
as he was cautious to sift the evidence. His meticulous insistence 
on accuracy of observation developed rather than narrowed the 
extent of his interests and the number of his discoveries. 

In a sense, Ray was a great liberator. Through his scholarship 
and devoted concentration he broke down many of the veils and 
barriers which lay between the dreams and fables of the seventeenth 
century and reality. He made the solid, lasting books on which our 
natural history has been built. With Ray biological science took a 
step—a great revolutionary step. In much scientific progress—as far 
as one can see—such steps are taken by groups of workers whose 
activities centre round the leadership of some scholar genius. If 
the Willughbys and Skippons had not been led by a genius who 
was also a scholar, there would have been no great change. Geniuses; 
no less today than then, are so easily tempted away from scholarly 
works into the realms of exciting but unproductive activities. 

JAMES FISHER. 
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America ai Tokyo 


Report trom Tokyo. By Joseph C. Grew. (Hammond, Hammond 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
Ir Madame Bovary is to be believed—and this is one of my 
favourite practices—Ambassadors move in an enchanted, secret 
world, aloof from boredom and idiocy. It is therefore an eternal 
surprise to me how tedious and silly the average Ambassador can 
be when he slips into print. It is an even greater one to find in 
Report from Tokyo an Ambassador talking with sense and authority, 

Mr. Grew is that rare creature—an American “career” diplomat 
who achieved an Embassy, one of the most troublesome, important 
Embassies in the whole U.S. Foreign Service. He was Ambassador 
in Tokyo from about the time of the Manchurian “ incident” til] 
the outbreak of war. During those turbulent years, among the 
whimsical vacillations of the State Department’s Far Eastern policy, 
Mr. Grew was a fixed bearing of sense and virility. Continual 
assaults upon American citizens in China, the sinking of the ‘ Panay, 
bombs on the Chungking Embassy—still he refused to lose his head, 

Not that the noise of the Japanese armoury cowed him. Indeed, 
his public utterances in Japan tended to be less conciliatory than 
those of his last British colleague. Sir Robert Craigie, of course, 
was faced with an infinitely more difficult task, particularly after 
the fall of France, when the British possessions in Asia lay virtually 
at Japanese mercy. But we must still concede that Mr. Grew spoke 
to the Japanese with a firmness and candour rare among the 
diplomatic body in Tokyo. 

The Japanese, of course, didn’t heed his warnings that American 
patience was exhausted ; and it is perhaps the supreme irony of 
Mr. Grew’s career that America is now in the war not through her 
own indignation, but through violent, unilateral Japanese action. 
While Mr. Grew was demanding an audience with the Emperor, in 
order to deliver President Roosevelt’s personal! letter, the Japanese 
struck at Pearl Harbour. Mr. Grew was made a prisoner. He only 
got back to the United States last August. 

Mr. Grew found America unwarrantably confident of a quick, 
easy victory in the Pacific. It is an idiosyncrasy of the Anglo-Saxon 
races to romanticise their disasters Dunkirk is remembered for the 
heroism displayed there, not the follies that led to it. So in the 
States the spirit of a padre crying “Praise the Lord and pass the 
ammunition ” dispels the menacing implications of Pearl Harbour. 
Such courage, allied to the vast productive resources of the Union; 
must, it is generally assumed, make a Japanese defeat inevitable.. 

To destroy this comfortable illusion became Mr. Grew’s chief 
task on his return, and Report from Tokyo is largely composed ‘af 
the warnings which he recently addressed to his countrymen. But 
I warmly commend them to every Englishman who thinks the end 
of the war is in sight. We are apt to imagine—and the Prime 
Minister’s recent broadcast did nothing to discourage this illusion— 
that the collapse of Japan will be an inevitable by-blow of Germany’s 
defeat. But Japan now possesses in her conquered territories 
perhaps the strongest economy in the world. She has already done 
far more direct harm to the British Empire than Germany has en- 
compassed. She has now had time to develop her conquests, and 
she must be immeasurably stronger than when she entered the wat. 
Let’s not be deceived by Guadalcanal or a winter of military 
dokirums. The defeat of Japan is one of the nastiest tasks that 
face us. For that reason Mr. Grew’s warning is more than timely. 


S1mMON Harcourt-SMITH. * 


Whitehall! to Riga 
Man and Boy. By Sir Stephen Tallents. (Faber. 21s.) 


Sir STEPHEN, I feel, has been just a little copious. He speaks ia 
his preface of “the rather formidable task of writing 150,000 words 
in the interstices of my ordinary work.” One of the ways # 
rendering the task less formidable would have been to keep the 
150,000 to 100,000. The book, I think, would have gained thereby. 
Autobiographers usually tend to overrate slightly public interest’ i 
their heredity, infancy and childhood, and Sir Stephen cannot be 
entirely acquitted of that. It did not really need 97 pages to get 
him as far as Harrow at the age of 12 plus, and, in the same Way, 
full of interest as his experiences in the Baltic provinces in 1919 an¢ 
1920 were, a less detailed description of day-to-day events 

have left a clearer picture of an almost inextricably confused situation. 
To be mildly critical to that extent does not mean that I feel 
anything but admiration for Sir Stephen’s book as a whole. He 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


How War Came to America 
FORREST DAVIS and ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
The inside story of American foreign policy from the fall of 
France to the attack on Pearl Harbour, revealing much that is 

unknown. 
“ Dramatic and genuinely exciting book.”—The Times Lit. Sup. 
12s. 6d. net 


Over to Bombers 
MARK BENNEY 


“Mr. Benney’s keen mind and a strong descriptive talent are at 


their best in this detailed account of the adventures of a luxury 
motor-car firm, which was turned ‘over to bombers’... . 
a fine piece of ‘ reportage ’.""—Daily Telegraph. 8s. 6d. net 


Is Bombing Decisive ? 
CAPTAIN F. O. MIKSCHE 


“It will be a long time before a better book than this is written 
on this subject. . . . I think it will have a great effect on our 
Air strategy.”"—F/LT. VERNON BLUNT in The Tribune. 55. net 


The Place of Glass in Building 
Edited by JOHN GLOAG, with Contributions by 
Professor Lionel Budden and G. A. Jellicoe. 


This is a compact but comprehensive survey of the different 
forms of structural and specialised glasses in use in building 
to-day. Invaluable to the architectural student, practising 
architect and all users of glass in building. 

Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
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and the Counter-Reformation in England. 
By Philip Hughes 18/- net 
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and Culture 


By E. I. Watkin 
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A wealth of knowledge.” 
—Nottingham Journal 


History of the 


Primitive Chureh 
Vol. I. The Church in the New Testament 


By Jules Lebreton & Jacques Zeiller. 16/. net 
“ The Scholarly world may well be grateful. Deserve® BY 


a warm welcome.”—Church Times. 
.  Nietzsehe 
Philosopher of Culture. 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 8/6 net 
“This admirable and important book.” — Advocate (Sydney) U 
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102 YEARS 
STEADY PROGRESS 


of the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 


rotal Amount 


Assured (including 

Total Funds, Bonuses) in Force. 
1850 £44,222 £507,107 
1870 £1,246,168 £5,646,149 
1880 £4,902,801 £11,618,386 
1810 £9,182,354 £21,727,373 
1930 £18,960,141 £46,437,663 
1842 £27,857,680 £63,935,534 


The above figures give an indication of the ordered progress of this Mutual Life 
Office, which has continued to gather strength and popularity since it was 
established in 1840. Having no shareholders its only concern is for its policy 
holders to whom the whole of the profits belong. Its valuation is stringent and 
past bonuses have been on an attractive scale. It has branches in most large towns. 


Correspondence invited or Prospectus sent on request. 


SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, Br., Chairman and Managing Director. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
’Phone: Temple Bar 4062. 
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%* The Braemar ‘Stitch- 
in-time’ Service has already 
repaired thousands of Braemar 
garments. So if you have 
anything made by Braemar 
that needs a new lease of life pi 
just take it along to your ng 
nearest Braemar shop and the 
*Stitch-in-time’ Service will 
do the rest. Clever patches, 
darns, and re-shapes are all 
part of our contribution to the 
‘mendandmake-do’ movement, 


All garments must be sent through 
a retailer, please ! 
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has had a singularly interesting career, meeting—at Harrow, at 
Balliol, in the Civil Service, in the Army, in the Baltic States— 
numbers of people already distinguished or who have since gained 
distinction, and the series of perplexities, adventures and crises he 
had to face in the ex-Russian territories subsequently known as 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania make a story crowded with interest 
and excitement—even though, as I have said, with rather less dis- 
traction of detail a broader path might have been cut through the 
welter of warring Ests and Letts and Balts and Russians and German 
Landwehr and various irresponsible freebooters. 

When Sir Stephen Tallents came down from Oxford he went, 
after a brief interval, into the Civil Service, living at Toynbee Hall 


(where he inherited an interesting burglar from a much less dis-. 


tinguished resident), and working in the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade. Thence he migrated to help Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Sir William Beveridge start Labour Exchanges. In the last war 
he served in the Irish Guards and was badly wounded, recovering 
to join Beveridge again in the Ministry of Munitions. After that 
the Ministry of Food, inefficient under Lord Devonport, efficient 
under Lord Rhondda, and then, when a starving. Europe had to be 
fed after the Armistice, to Poland as food overseer. Here an 
interesting figure is introduced. The first thing Sir Stephen found 
the need of when he got to Warsaw was something of a staff, and 
in response to his urgent cables there duly arrived two girl typists 
and two Irish Guards officers, one of the latter named Alexander. 
Sir Stephen mentions that “ Alex,” who reappears, invaluable in 
every crisis, in the Baltic States imbroglio a few months later, had 
been an Irish amateur mile champion and became subsequently 
Commander of the First Corps in France in 1940, Commander in 
Burma, and in 1942 Commander-in-Chief, Middle East. His further 
step in 1943 came too !ate for inclusion. About a third of Sir 
Stephen’s book is devoted to the Baltic mission, from March, 1919, 
to October, 1920. It was full, often uncomfortably full, of incident, 
and Sir Stephen (who, as readers of The Spectator well know, is 
a writer of distinction) knows how to describe incident. His 
narrative sustains interest at a high level throughout, and should 
create in advance a strong demand for another instalment beginning, 
where this leaves off, at 1920. WARREN POSTBRIDGE. 


The Christian Life 


Christian Behaviour. A further series of Broadcast Talks by C. § 
Lewis. (Geoffrey Bles: The Centenary Press. 2s. 6d.) 


WHEN, in one of the Talks included in this book, Mr. Lewis 
remarks, “I ara telling you what Christianity is, I didn’t invent it,” 
he points, without knowing it, to the cause of the impression which 
his addresses and writings have made. Books of varying merit 
disclose what their writers think about Christianity and how they 
think it should be presented. Mr. Lewis is always going behind 
all that; the whole of his exposition and apologetic starts from 
his recognition of the facts of Christfin doctrine and ethics in their 
definite, objective character. It is that which he is continually 
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making his readers face ; in doing so, in his clarification and inter. 
pretation of the issues, he often shows remarkable insight ; his 
capacity for getting to the heart of some moral situation in the 
individual life is particularly arresting ; but these gifts, great and 
valuable as they are, do not make us concentrate our attention on 
Mr. Lewis, but on Christianity, not on what we might like Christianity 
to say, but on what it does say. As to that, some Christians will 
here and there differ from Mr. Lewis; for imstance, that 
“ Christianity asserts that every individual human being is going to 
live for others” would not be universally accepted. Dr. Gore 
thought that the extinction of the irredeemably evil was not ruled 
out as a belief Christians might hold. And admirable as a Christian 
will find Mr. Lewis’s pages on Sexual Morality and Christian 
Marriage, one must allow that some great Christian teachers have 
gone much further than he has made plain in their aversion from 
the sexual pleasure of marriage. But, in general, Mr. Lewis isa 
quite safe guide, giving his readers thoroughly reliable knowledge 
of the country which some of them may think of entering. With the 
Talks on matters of sex I would bracket those on Forgiveness and 
on the Great Sin, that is pride. Of the latter, in particular, I would 
say that I cannot imagine a. better and more illuminating treatment 
in five pages. J. K. Moztey. 


Fiction 

By David Hussey. (Methuen. §s.) 
By Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 
No Surrender. By Martha Albrand. (Chatto and Windus. 
Reprisal. By Ethel Vance. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Davip Hussey’s new novel The Empty Bowl has Ceylon for its 
background in the period of A.D. 75. Nissanka, a young soldier of 
noble birth, and an old monk, Palasena, meet in a pilgrim’s shelter, 
The monk has been waiting for the young man from whom he 
expects a message. Nissanka denies that he has any message, but 
the old man is not distressed ; he is assured that they will meet in 
the future and perhaps then the time will be ripe. Nissanka goes of 
to war, and, acting on advice given him by the monk, performs a 
tremendous feat of valour and endurance, leading his men so wisely 
that the enemy is routed. The two meet again. Nissanka has won 
a sword of honour. He relates his adventures to the monk and they 
set off together on a pilgrimage. While they journey the old man, 
once a famous and intrepid warrior, recalls some of his own youthful 
exploits. Coming to despise fame and wealth he sought for Reality 
instead. He encountered other seekers during his travels, which 
took him as far west as Rome. While there he met the disciple 
Peter, who had found what he himself sought. Peter advised him 
to abandon his search. Palasena was not able to do this, nor could 
he follow the path suggested by the disciple. In spite of his failure 
he continued the quest. Nissanka learns of his marriage and of his 
fall from power. In time they reach the young man’s home, the 
monk has become very feeble, he knows that his journey is nearly 
ended and that now he will never return to his native hills. He 
again demands the message and again Nissanka denies him. Instead 
he speaks of the past, suggesting that one must learn the lessons of 
life first and then perhaps it may be possible to see beyond. The 
old man realises then that he has received the message. David 
Mussey has created a moving legend with skill and wit ; writing it 
gave him escape from present troubles. This short novel is 
dedicated to a night-sister in an R.A.F. hospital. Such a charming 
tribute deserves the reward of very many grateful readers. 

The History of Egg Pandervil was published in 1928, a year later 
a sequel, Nicky, Son of Egg, followed. Gerald Bullett has revised 
both novels and re-issued them as a single volume entitled The 
Pandervils. Egg Pandervil, youngest son of an old mésalliance, 
spends his boyhood and youth on a farm in the Midlands. He 
shows early signs of rebellion, but this, alas, mounts to little more 
than a flash in the pan, and we are given a history of a little man, 
told with gentle irony. Leaving his home as a young man he goes 
to work in a small grocer’s shop on the outskirts of London. His 
employer’s wife is a virago, but this does not prevent Egg, already 
disappointed in love, from marrying her daughter. They settle down 
to a dull existence and produce a batch of dull children, none of 
whom has interest for Egg. And then in middle age he becomes the 
father of Nicky. This child is soon the centre of his father’s life. 
A pleasant fanciful little boy, he is given a bettcr education than the 
others ; but when the time comes for him to go out into the world 
it is discovered that his lungs are not too sound and he must work if 
othe open. He goes as a pupil to a most unpleasant farmer, falls 
in love with a charming girl and is zet up by his uncle, once 4 


The Empty Bowl. 


The Pandervils. 
8s. 6d.) 
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« THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 215 


‘A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 


May 4th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the * ord “* Crossword,”’ the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 25d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 


gnd the name of the winner will be published in thz following issue.] 

















43. Rich coast abroad. (5, 4.) 
She’s in her seventies. 

16. We do now we are rationed; but it’s 
not as dismal as all that! 

17. “‘ Ravished with the whistling of a 
name, See ——, damned to. ever- 
lasting fame!” (Pope.) 

19. His anagram on 5 down would be 
stupid. 

20. A moderate one will 25 liquor than 
some others. 

22. Required for the second front, and 

14. Engagements round college. the first. 

18. A star duet got moist. 24. Bury. 

21. Less wasps but more dangerous. 26. “Grace was in all her 

23. There’s no debating this. in her eye.” (Milton.) 


25. Not so many at work. 
27. Fit, like a huntsman. (2, SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 213 


ACROSS 

1. The flower of the R.A.F. perhaps. 

5. She doesn’t sound a stable girl. 

$. They had all gone, said Lamb. 

9. Longfellow made a fire of it. 

11. Nowadays they have to reckon with 
artificial competition. 


ee and cwriouser,” she 


13. It  =— the cockiness of 
sailors. 


Heaven 





4-) 
28. Showing that the beak Re te the 
whole bird. 

















6. I moan when she capsizes. 

7. The spoken are usually much longer 
than the written. 

10. Broken stein. 


29. ‘ 7 
30. Are they, like journeys, really re lRlO lain’ 
necessary? vu BP Be 
3 \t) 
DOWN smi: 
. fi 
1. They provide openings for people in eis ? 
the know; it’s a matter of com- vil 
bination. ore 
2.“ The votes of veering crowds are " 
not the things that are more as ¢ 
(Watson.) tt 
3. Pig in noise (the litter’s, perhaps!). nN 
4. Lasted. 7 | 
$s. The colour bar—you have been ma 
warned! (3, 5.) R 
35 
‘a 











SOLUTION ON MAY 7th 


The winner of Crossword No. 213 is Mr. Dovctas Hawson, The Mount, 
Rillington, Malton, Yorks. 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort and embarrassment, 
makes it impossible for you to masticate your food properly. 
Correct fitting can, however, be restored by using KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, specifically prepared to make false teeth 
fit firmly. This tasteless and odourless white powder, sprinkled 
on the contact surface of the plate, after cleaning, will hold it 
securely and comfortably ‘in position for many hours.’ Sprinkler 
tins for pocket or handbag 1/3d, also large ‘ Economy’ size 3/3d, 


from all Chemists, 
DENTURE 


KOLYNOS FIXATIVE 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 
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OUR CENTENARY 
Did you see Viscount Halifax’s letter 
in The Times recently, and will you 
send an Easter gift to help the G.B.I. 
to found the Victory Annuities urgently 
needed by the 170 waiting Candidates? 


All such gifts will be invested 
so as to help the war effort. 


GOVERNESSES' 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, WICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1L. 











DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 














130,000 


needy boys and girls, including 


6,000 


since War began, have been welcomed into these Homes in 77 years under 
the Charter “No destitute child ever refused admission.” Rescued from 
adverse conditions these children are given a new environment of love and 
tender care, housed, fed, clothed, educated and trained and placed out in 
life with every prospect of achieving independence, 8,200 children constantly 
being supported. 

Your co-operation in this National Work is cordially invited. 


AN. EASTER GIFT OF 
10’- 
will feed one child for 10 days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should 
be sent to 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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prosperous auctioneer, as owner of the farm which had belonged 
to his grandfather. Egg, released by the death of his wife, goes to 
live with his favourite son. Nicky, who has literary ambitions, finds 
his new existence rather dull ; his wife lacks the quality of imagina- 
tion which would have helped. The war breaks, and after a time 
Nicky joins up. He is killed soon after the birth of his son, and 
the book ends with Egg’s bitter realisation of his tragic loss. 

To Henry James goes the credit for bringing lonely Americans to 
Europe! The Portrait of a Lady shows how superbly he extended 
the novelist’s field. Of recent years the theme has become over- 
fashionable, but it is artists who explore the Europe of to-day ; 
when authors themselves are fully aware of the insatiable needs of 
Hollywood’s capricious glamour gangs. Here, then, are a couple of 
thrillers from America in which invaded Europe is melodramatically 
exploited. Each contains a couple of fat parts for stars—(artists 
are so picturesque)—with plenty of espionage, murder, fifth column 
dirty work, shootings, hostages and conventional Nazi scoundrels. 
No Surrender, while less plausible than Reprisal, is told with greater 
conviction. The heroine (artist) marries an important Dutchman 
just before the invasion of his country. Summoned from his honey- 
moon he fights, and is badly wounded, then sent to convalescence ‘in 
Germany. On his return he appears an appeaser, in order that he 
may carry carry out underground work more successfully. But 
Jenny thinks he’s ratted. She is only a simple American: “ There 
were many gangsters in America and they shot you if you didn’t do 
what they wanted, and then there were the other people whom one 
could at least trust till they were proved to be bastards. But here 
the gangsters are in uniform and you have to respect them.” The 
author of Reprisal is a little more sophisticated, and her hero has 
painted twenty-eight pictures of the Place Vendéme. He, too, claims 
to be only a simple American. Shades of Henry James! 

JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


The Literature of England. A.D. 500 to 1942. 
Entwistle and Eric Gillett. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
To attempt to cover the whole field of English literature in 282 
pages is to court disaster, and disaster has, in this case, overwhelmed 
the unfortunate authors of this shockingly bad book. It is totally 
inadequate in matter and commonplace in style. To put it into the 
hands of the young would be an educational crime, for it has as 
much nourishment for the mind as a collection of dry tasteless packets 
labelled Quinces, Oranges, Peaches, Apples, &c., would have for the 
body. Short cuts to literature lead not to its flowery meads but to 
arid cinder wastes, and even a scholarly and well-written guide like 
Mr. George Sampson’s Concise History of English Literature, a 





By William J. 
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digest of the big Cambridge University Press history, suffers from 
a desiccating compression, though it is vastly superior to the book 
under review, and it contains 1,108 pages. 


How to Win the Peace. (Hodder and Stoughton, 


ros. 6d.) 

As President of the Norwegian Storting, as heir to Nansen’s love for 
the League, and as the disciple at least of Bjérnson in his sympathy 
for the historic oppressed peoples of Central Europe, Mr. Hambro is 
well qualified to expound what he terms “a striking agreement of 
opinion on a number of points among those who have made 
publicly known their ideas about the peace to come.” Three concern 
procedure—the need for a transition period between the war and 
the peace, for an occupation of the totalitarian countries by the 
forces of the United Nations, and for conferences of experts to pre. 
pare the ground thoroughly before the codifying Peace Conference, 
The fourth point (less clearly expressed) is that there shall be no 
reparations, bur only “what restitution is possible for wanton de. 
struction of property.” There are two territorial provisions, for 3 
general re-establishment of national boundaries, and for an inter. 
national mandates commission and colonial office. Lastly, Mr, 
Hambro discerns “a very strong feeling” in favour of some system 
of enforced adjudication of international disputes and a strengthening 
of Article 19 of the League Covenant. So short a summary may give 
a false impression of dogmatism, whereas the author’s long stay in 
America has, in fact, made him increasingly critica: of panaceas— 
witness his penultimate chapter on: “What no peace conference 
can do.” 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
Wirtn the Budget hurdle safely behind them, markets have got back 
quickly into an easy stride. The pace is no longer hot, but prices 
as a whole move steadily upward, and, what is more, the rise gives 
every indication of having plenty of staying power. In contrast with 
this improvement in the so-called speculative groups there has been 
some selling of long-dated gilt-edged stocks, despite Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s reaffirmation of official faith in cheap money as a post-war 
as well as a war-time desideratum. The explanation, it seems, is 
that some holders whose duty it is to keep at least half an eye on 
post-war contingencies have latterly been taking the opportunity 
to get into a more liquid position. Many industrial firms and larg: 
private capitalists who were content to have a substantial holding 
of long-dated stocks, so long as there was little prospect of an early 
peace, have been switching into short-dated issues, Treasury Bills 
or cash. This seems to me to be merely commercial prudence. It 
need not be interpreted as an indication that the war is about to 
end or that, if that should happen, there would be any serious fall 
in long-dated gilt-edged prices. Meantime, markets as a whole are 
behaving well, especially home rails and diamond shares. Although 
there must be pauses after the recent rise, I see no reason why 
home rail junior stocks such as L.M.S. ordinary and L.N.E. second 
preference should not be held for higher lures. Yields are still too 
high in relation to the average return obtainable on second-class 
industrials. 


By C. J. Hambro. 


CUNARD DIVIDEND OUTLOOK 


The latest accounts of the Cunard Steam Ship Company, stripped 
of the balance-sheet of the Cunard White Star, are like Hamlet 
without the Prince. While it is not difficult to justify the withdrawal 
of the report of this important subsidiary, it is no longer possible 
to assess either the earnings or the assets position of the parent. 
Last year’s profits were up from £229,701 to £343,723, but mort 
than double the year’s earnings was paid out in clearing off the 
heavy arrears of preference dividend. In conequence, the cafry- 
forwatd has been reduced from £578,339 to £220,813, and hopes 
that something like 6 per cent. might be forthcoming on the ordinary 
stock on account of last year’s operations have gone unfulfilled. 
Holders of the ordinary stock will feel heartened, however, by the 
board’s decision to pay an interim of 2} per cent. in respect 
the current year. What the total distribution will be can only be 
guessed. In his statement Sir Percy Bates reminds stockholders that 
Cunard ordinary is essentially a speculative investment. He # 
reasonably confident, however, in the immediate outlook, and, © 
judge from his pronouncements on former occasions, he believes 8 
giving the risk-bearers of industry a fair return on their money. 
My guess would be that if things go reasonably well between now 
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end next spring there will be a final dividend of at least 3} per 
cent., and that a total distribution of 7} per cent. is not improbable. 
On these assumptions the £1 ordinary units, which have recently 
come down from 21s. to 19s., look well worth holding for recovery. 


C.P.R, FINANCES 

In the opposite camp from Sir Percy Bates in the matter of 
dividend policy is the board of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Here 
js a company which has achieved an enormous increase in its net 
earnings since the outbreak of war, but which still refuses to resume 
dividends on an ordinary capital which has received no return for 
over ten years. In defence of this niggardly policy the board 
emphasise the essentially temporary nature of the recovery in earn- 
ings which is attributed entirely to war conditions and the desirability 
of conserving resources in view of the re-financing problems which 
lie ahead. From this latter standpoint ordinary stockholders will 
welcome the evidence afforded in the 1942 accounts of a further 
substantial improvement in the company’s financial position. Last 
year no less than $35,447,221 of bonds, notes and other obligations 
were redeemed without refunding, apart from the discharge of a 
contingent liability of $3,500,000 and a reduction of $28,901,800 in 
the amount of consolidated debenture stock pledged as collateral. 
Taken in conjunction with the huge figure of over $200,000,000 now 
standing to the credit of profit and loss account, these facts should 
strengthen the hope that some part of this year’s net earnings may 
become available for ordinary dividend payments. At $17} C.P.R. 
$25 common shares are worth holding. 








COVPANY MEETING 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 








BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 





Tue annual general meeting of the British Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd., 
was held on April 20th in London, Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the 
chairman), presiding 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

The net profit has this year been struck after providing for national 
defence contribution and excess profits tax. The figure of £204,115, 
therefore, has this in common with our pre-war accounts, that it is 
subject to income-tax only, which, in so far as profits are distributed, 
is passed on to shareholders. The amounts allocated to contingencies 
and general reserve are £25,000 respectively as last year. The total 
distribution to ordinary shareholders is likewise maintained at I1 per cent. 

The provision for taxation—{95,000—in conjunction with the con- 
tingencies reserve, is sufficient to cover income-tax on all profits to 
September 30th, 1942, at present rates in addition to adjustments result- 
ing from the Inland Revenue negotiations in respect of E.P.T. up to 
September 30th, 1941. The E.P.T. for 1942, as already mentioned, 
is provided for before striking the profit for the year under review. The 
amount carried forward—£72,438—is £1,773 less than that brought in. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, I think you will agree the state of 
affairs disclosed is both self-explanatory and satisfactory. Despite the 
restriction of essential raw fmaterials, in addition to the many other 
difficulties with which we have had to contend, your company’s business 
has been well maintained during the year under review with results 
which your directors consider to be satisfactory. 

The course of business so far for the current year is reasonably 
encouraging, although the long view remains obscure. Rubber is now 
accorded its rightful place in the short list of essential materials, and the 
strictest economy in consumption is practised in all the factories of the 
B.T.R. group. This, of course, is a national duty, and I should like 
to take this opportunity to appeal most strongly for the practical co- 
operation of every user in the conservation of manufactured products 
containing this extremely valuable commodity. 

Finally, I would like to express the sincere thanks of your directors 
and myself to the whole of the employees for their devoted services 
so loyally rendered throughout a most difficult year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 





Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 


~The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Health tip! 
cooLTIPt 


The cigarette* with the natural 
filter—cotton wool—which 
absorbs A the dust as well as 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


COOLTIPT 


*For ‘Virgima’ Smokers 


20 for 2'4 


gocecccccccocococe Please Help Seeeeeeeereeeeane 
* THE RED CROSS & ST. JOHN APPEAL 
s by sending a donation to St. James's Palace, 
i 








London, S$.W.1 
SSSR RETEST RETEST RESET EEE EE HEE EE Eee 
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WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND 
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Prospectu; tro: D. Parker. M.A., LL.D. Dept. Bg; 
WOLSEY HALL. ‘OXFORD (Est. 1894). 


i! PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL, BROOK CREEN, 
s 


Crooksmoor, Sheffield, ro. Tins, 1s. 9d., 2s. 10d., $3. 
> <IAR PIPE shortage ASTLEYS, roo JERMYN 
>) STREET, LONDON, S.W.1., Briar Pipe Specialists, 
hygienically CLEAN and RE NOVATE pipes 2s. each (post 


embodying the 





! 
| COMFORT 
PURELY _PERsonAl.. A Dictionary definition:— 
“ To cheer. revive, ease. quiet enjoyment 
A BOX AT THE THEATRE is freedom from annoyance. a subject of 
atisfaction "’ in short 
especially enjoyed if it’s a box CREST HOTEL, 
of King Six Cigars. 1s. each. CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
| (Ashley Courtenay recommended.) 
KERFOOTS | —_—— 
- - X a ww 1 ' 
PERSONAL MEDICATED | EDUCATIONAL b 
PLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, yar va OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition - 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- |? A SJ IL] KS 1 for Lond. Matric. Spec. Ent., B. 4 B.Sc., B.Sc 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 d — 4 Siem Lh. 8 B.D.. ona Diplomas Moderate oe 
j 
} 
i 


manutacturing 







6d FOUL pipes injure health. REPAIRS a speciality. s . | « ttAMMERSMITH, Ww 6.—The next EXAMINA. r 
*ANCER Sufferer. Case 7/43. Skilled craftsman, wife experience ot | TION for FOUNDA TION SCHOLARSHIPS will take . 
( and small son to support. Special nourishment needed. sabes wears H + sd = ru — ma. eee and np eye 
Please help. Jewellery gratefully received. — NATIONAL eighty ) May 18th, roth, 2oth. These Scholarships exempt the holder \ 
Ss ry Por CANcER Revrer, 2(S) Cheam Court, Cheam from payment of tuition fees. (Minimum age of entry, 12, 
a . | —Application should be made to tbe High Mistress at the 
aseptpin ° School. The last day for the registration of Candidates 
Monday May 3rd © application will be accepted after 


tOMPANION. Czech lady, 40, good appearance, seeks 
( position to gentleman. 3 times weekly some cooking; 
shopping if required. Small remuneration. —Box A 885. 

tHRONIC INVALID aged 80. Help urgently needed 
( to provide skilled care, and release sister who is on the 
verge of breakdown. (Case 237).—Appeal “ S,”’ DistResseD 
GENTLEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION 74 Brook Green, W.6. 

UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is tearned in 

| twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W,C.1, 
i LRY HOME GARDENER NEEDs CLOCHES.— 

4 They protect crops, reduce seed expense, quickly pay 
tor themselves. las’ » ifetime, double your ‘ood suppl 
without morc space, ensure ‘resh Vegetables the year roun 
Order to-day.—Cuas* Lrp. Dept. E.G. Chertsey. 

» ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 

¥ eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 
shippin Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE, Fairley 
Street Geesgew, S.W.1. 


the date fixed. 


4 low TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, Sout 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard's 
Cros; Bucks Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 


ee COLLEGE HARLEY STREET. Wu ) 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 














® | Summer Term begins May 4th. Matriculation and post- 
Matriculation work. Short and part-time courses for those 
4 | aiming at specialised and responsible work in the Women’s 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. Services Fasticuiass from the PRINCIPAL 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 





LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
-_ HE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1 
- —_——_—_— - A series of Lectures, followed by discussion, on subjects 
of educational interest will be given at the College at 11 a.m. 

















] ICA and Contex Cameras wanted for R.A.F. Other END, Sister Susie into the Services and let Resartus re- on Saturdays, May 1sth, June roth, and July 17th. 

4 Camera Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Micro- novate your husband’s shirts, ties, pyjamas, ¢tc. Members of the teaching profession and others who are 
scope., Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted. “Trubenised” collars made).—Details from Resartus, | interested are cordially invited. 

lop prices. —W ALLAce HEATON Lrp., 127 New Bond Street, ept. 4, 183.9 Queensway, London, W.2. May is. “The Prospect in Education.” 

London, W.1 (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley Street. 166 Victoria 7 | Sir Fred Clarke, Professor of Education in th 
Street, or “ City Sale,” City Branches, ‘PARE-TIME WRITING.—lI! you are mterestec n University of London ad ; 


'TERARY T t omptl MSS. ts. 3d, bo 
L copy 3d. yea tay ps) Anny N. Mc Fas pony c) — PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 


JOU ~7 A with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 

J ALISM—the only schoo! under the direct patron- 

\ ee —— iene Ae Letters coe of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 
. . , ‘Writing for the Press,”’ from Prospectu: Dert, 

N ATIONAL DEMAND has made old Gramophone | L.S.J. <7 Gordon ‘Squase London wv C1 » 4874 

A Records valuable to GUY’S HOSPITAL. Thousands 


Junero. “ 444, for Clear Thinking.” 
Dr H. Thouless, Head of the Department of 
E 7 in the University of Cambridge. 

July 17. “‘ The Religious Education of the Adolescent.” 
The Rev. Canon Spencer Leeson, Head Master of 
Winchester College. 


} 

writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, | 

The Study 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
| 

| 











lying about serving no useful purpose.—Send to Appeal ‘YBIL RANG. Literary. Medical, Legal MSS. promptly | =t¥ ER Sl Ce a | ao * ON DON 
Secretary, S.E.1. WK) executed. Wide and thorough experience. Satisfaction U — THE UNI TED NATIONS 
> EFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. assured. V isiting » secretarial work arranged.—17 Hampstead m —- = short courses on their political problems and 
nN Descriptive List (4d. post free) Hill Gdns., N.W.3. Tel. : Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. “28th, 29th, 30th April, 1st and 2nd May: POLAND 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS "PINIC. all ki . g ~ "mo, ey . F ~ oe a aoe a 
FOPLE'S REFRESHMENT House AssOcIATION, Lp, ee oll kinds, done well and quickly . used to rough et hn Cards on application to: A. CLow Foro 
= 1 - riting; MSS. returned by registered post.—Please M.B.E., B.A., Hon. Director, United Nations Courses. 
St. George’’ House, Regent Street, W.r1. ito TRE 73 Stanh Gard N 
\HORT-STORY WRITING. Send 4d. in stamps for | 7 ° SMVOM> 73 Stanhope Gardens London. N.4 
s booklet describing world-famous postal course.— a) as oe ae i Modern Flat required, or small house. MILL HILL SCHOOL 
REGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. In or near London. -Write, CLARKE, 14 Harvard (War-time address: St. Bees, Cumberland) 
{ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? | Ready for in- Court, West Hampstead, N.W.6 The Annual Examination for SCHOLARSHIPS 
N stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO TYE VALLEY.—Lindors. St. Briave.s. Glo Payin EXHIBITIONS and MINISTERIAL EXHIBITIONS, 
DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. Approved by Govt. Guests received in homely house standine in ow: the values of which range from £40 to £100 per 
Depts. M. h : y sts J Ouse standing in own annum will be held on May 27, 28, 29, 1943. The 
ep aintains hygienic standards in thousands of parkland of 150 acres, from 3 gns examination may be tak tt ndidate’ : 
COUNTRY HOMES, Air-Raid Shelters. Hostels, Camps, 5 . I on may aken at the candidate’s own 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ- free, safe. wt WANTED. New Old, Disused Ow ow: Several BURSARIES, non- -competitive, of from £30 
Models for every purpose, at moderate prices.—W rite, en- Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or to £75 per annum are also available in special 
closing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to offer vy return.—KAY’S ‘SN) 10 Hopwood Avenne -ircumstances 
ELsan Co. <Dept. 254/33)S% Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. | Manchester, 4. For further partigulars apply to the Headmaster. 














IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporate: by Royn. Charter, 1939) 

Patron--H1$ weeer GR4CIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON VISCOUNT HALIFAX. K.G., P.C 
Chairman of the Council—f ROFESSOR H. R DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 

that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
for the maintenance and extension of our work. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


London, W eulle 

FORM OF BEQUEST 
i hereby bequeath the sum of & to the Imperial! Cancer Research Fund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.’ at Royal College of Surgeons of la 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London W.C 2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and 
direct that the Treasurer’: recatatal shall be a good Gecharge | for such legacy 











TELEPHONE 
27301 (20 LINES) 











Head Of fice LE E D Ss 
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